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A New Renaissance? 


HE Country Lire competition for Decorative 

Design, details of which were published in our last 

two issues, prompts the old questions, Is decora- 

tive design dead? Are all forms and combinations 
of forms exhausted? Cultured thought of to-day is 
divided into two camps: those who—openly or by their 
preoccupation with antique products or motives--imply 
that, for the future, design has ceased to interest them, 
and for them is dead ; and those who, perhaps gropingly, 
yet persistently, reach out into a new realm of art which 
promises problems and triumphs as great as any that 
the masters of Italy ever faced and achieved. 

In face of these divergent ways, this much is clear. 
The history of all development, whether racial, philosophic 
or artistic, shows comparatively short periods of varied and 
rapid progress, followed by longer periods of imitation 
ending in decadence ; whereupon a new movement arises 
and the process is repeated. Each fresh development, how- 
ever, is little more than a restatement of first principles 
newly studied in the light of fresh knowledge. 

The present age is remarkable for two apparently 
quite divergent movements. On the one hand we find 
an appreciation of the art of all previous ages that is un- 
paralleled, indicated by the rich harvest of excavations, 
art, research, and the love of everything antique; while 
on the other, the conclusions of science have stimulated 
a renewed study of vision and design. The art of to-day, 
difficult as it often is of comprehension by reason of the 


absence of definite canons and standards, and becaus 
of the very uncertainty of these early experiments, has yet 
evidently, a message, and that as definitely a great and 
new one as that of Giotto, Dante or Bramante. 

The art of decorative design inevitably waits upon he 
greater sisters—painting and sculpture. Moreover, as 
is the most intimate of the arts and is employed by mai 
who is innately conservative, for the decoration of his hon 
and homely possessions, it has a double burden to be 
in any advance it may make. 

Up till, and past, the middle of last century, ri} 


men normally pursued their functional patronage of 


the arts; only they were, more than any of their p e- 
decessors, deficient in artistic perception. They t)us 
became the dupes of what have been called “ false artists.” 
When the fulminations of Ruskin and Morris opened their 
eyes to their deception and to the danger of relying upon 
artists to produce art, they turned almost in a body to the 
productions of past ages, thinking that, by reliance on 
old forms of decoration, they would not again be caught 
out investing in something worthless. 

The sterile period in which this took place has more 
or less passed away, but it forms a gap without precedent 
in the traditions of decorative if not of pictorial art. So 
that this age is faced less with the difficulty of breaking down 
the conventions than with picking up the traditions of the 
past. We have, by close study of past masters and their 
works, to formulate anew the principles that unchangingly 
govern satisfying design. Balance, purpose, definiteness, 
colour—all of these must be assimilated before we can 
hope to evolve a decorative style expressive of the great 
enquiring spirit that animates the world to-day. Our 
study of the past, which has been closer than that of any 
other age, must be constructive, not imitative, divining 
the purpose underlying a piece of work, rather than 
reproducing the forms that the purpose took to _ itself. 
The materialism of the last century happened to pre- 
dominate at a time when art was entering upon one of 
its phases of decadence. But this young century, that 
has already made such wonderful inroads upon the great 
unknown, is richly equipped in knowledge and energy to 
start afresh. Only the patrons must be brave, and the 
designers true to the laws of art. Decorative design, in 
the beginning of a development that may be the greatest 
the world has seen, must, above all, rely on the first of all 
canons: perfect adaptation to the needs of mind, body 
and spirit. 


Our Frontispiece 


G jes readers will, we imagine, fully agree that there could be 
no more appropriate frontispiece for our Hunting Number 
than a portrait of Lord Willoughby de Broke. Himself a famous 
Master of the Warwickshire, he has investigated the annals 
of those who have held a similar position with the assiduity 
of one who finds in his library an endlessly interesting reflectio: 
of the joys of the hunting-field. He carries the same enthusiasti: 
curiosity into the history of hounds as he devotes to the Nimrod 
who hunted them, so that it is difficult to name or describe th 
hound that has had its day without his being able to add detai! 
to the fullest account. His delight in expounding the method 
of the great Masters of Hounds, of whom he has introduced 
chosen band to a wider public, is not greater than he has evince 
in the characterisations of their four-footed participants whos 
achievements have made them illustrious. He has immortalise: 
hounds as wellas men. Nor has his discrimination ceased there 
for he has a wonderful understanding and judgment of thc 
pictures which have preserved for us their form and peculiaritics 
No other country has been able to produce sportsmen of exactly 
the same type. There have been Nimrods in all ages and in 
all climes, and also there have been collectors of ana and curious 
students of the ways of our ancestors ; but, as a rule, the country 
gentleman remains to this day of the tribe of Squire Western, a 
hardy rider and a genuine follower of St. Hubert; and the 
sportsman equally at home in the library and in the hunting-field 
is a rare phenomenon. A love of field sports and a taste for 
fine drawing and good literature do not invariably go together, 
but Lord Willoughby de Broke possesses them in the highest 
degree. In fact, he is a very capable and accomplished gentle- 
man. During the war he was found, as might have been 
expected, in command of the 2nd Line Regiment of the Warwick- 
shire Yeomanry. 
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Bonar Law’s death. Septic pneumonia was the 

immediate cause, but his health has been so 
frail, since it caused his resignation of the Premiership, 
that the end did not come as a surprise, neither was 
the universal grief diminished. His ste:ling qualities won 
unlimited trust, while his strong but unobtrusive character, 
his habit of placing the interests of the State above personal 
aggrandisement, his friendly tolerance, freedom from the 
dictatorial habit, and preference of performance to speech 
won for him an unrivalled place in popular affection. Out 
of the fiery ordeal of the war he emerged not only unscathed, 
but with an enhanced reputation. When he became Prime 
Minister there was no ground for protest, but much for 
the universal acclamation with which the appointment 
was greeted. His tenure of seven months was too short 
for him to give more than a taste of his quality, but enough 
to satisfy the country that it had secured a leader well 
qualified to direct its destinies, while the ravages of war 
were being repaired. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
displayed financial ability of the first order ; he recognised 
that the nation required tranquillity, while being healed 
of its grievous wounds. He had a personality with which 
it was easy for other leaders to co-operate. ‘These qualities 
the multitude divined by instinct ; they looked forward to 
a period of quiet and steady reconstruction at home and 
peace abroad. 


N Tuesday morning all other news was thrown 
into the shade by the announcement of Mr. 


T some no distant date it is evident that the electors of 
this country will be called upon to make a very grave 
choice. In a sense, the controversy about it is very old. 
Since the day of Robert Peel there has been an intermittent 
struggle going on between the advocates of Free Trade 
ind Protection; but the issue to-day cannot be fought 
under the old battle cries. If ever there was an occasion 
when the citizens of a country should lay aside their 
prepossessions and endeavour to judge the question not 
is a matter of party politics, but as it affects the welfare 
of the community, that moment has arrived. The war 
has produced a set of conditions utterly different from those 
that prevailed before it. It has practically destroyed the 
foreign trade of Great Britain, the one country in the world 
which depended upon this market more than any other. 
It has done more than that. After every great war of the 
past recuperation has begun with the close of hostilities. 
Not so in this case. By what looks like an irony of fate, 
countries with poor credit, as judged by their rate of 
exchange, have been able to do more business than stable 
countries such as our own. 
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MR. McKENNA, who spoke on an earlier day than 

the Prime Minister, agrees with him that the sound 
policy for the present juncture is that of concentrating 
on improving the home market. ‘Trade within the 
Empire, if developed even to a moderate extent, would 
meet the crisis. It cannot be developed at the present 
moment without a new tariff policy. Goods, whether 
they are for ordinary use or daily consumption, can be 
produced at a very small cost in countries other than in 
Britain, simply for the reason that a sovereign remains 
twenty shillings in its own country and is the equivalent 
of a considerable fortune in, say, Germany or any other 
country with a lower rate of exchange. [Illustrations 
might be produced in hundreds, but the underselling of 
British farmers in the matter of potatoes is enough to prove 
the case. From the Continent potatoes were sent into 
this country last year and are being sent this year at a price 
very far short of the most economical cost of production 
in this country, which, hitherto, has grown its own potatoes. 


WE are glad that so good an authority as Mr. Gilkie Ross, 
General Manager of the Pershore Co-operative Fruit 
Market, has given some useful guidance in regard to co- 
operation. In the first place, he points out that ‘‘ in the 
United Kingdom it must be treated as distinct from any 
other nation’s organisation.” ‘The practice of politicians 
in the past has been to recommend too indiscriminately 
the examples of Denmark and America, countries not 
circumstanced as we are. Mr. Ross, in referring to a 
scheme with which he has been connected, says, in a letter 
to the 7izmes, that the basis “is the encouragement of the 
best effort by individual, by local collective work, by county 
management, and by national central executive.” In other 
words, co-operation cannot be successfully introduced 
into this country in the form which it takes elsewhere. 
We have our own old organisations, consisting of the indivi- 
dual, the county and the national central executive. ‘These 
must be worked into any plan of co-operation which is 
expected to take root and to thrive in Great Britain. 


ARMISTICE. 
Her Angel reached the starry floor 
And cried: ‘‘ Ah! she can bear no more! 
The Hosts of Evil draw away, 
The Hosts of Heaven must not stay, 
For she can bear no more. 
For pity’s sake, no more!” 
St. Michael leaned upon his sword 


And said: ‘‘ She hath borne much, dear Lord.” 
St. Raphael hushed the Triumph song 

And said: ‘‘ The struggle was too long.” 

St. Gabriel murmured: ‘‘ Overspent ! ”’ 


Four more Archangels bowed assent, 

And the whole Company of Heaven, 

Swift in agreement with the Seven, 

Looked down on that Poor Soul, and thence 
Withdrew their holy influence. 

So through the Kingdom of the Blest 

Ran silent sympathy. 

The golden harps no more were heard, 

And not a baby angel stirred, 

And thus, for two short hours or three, 


That one Poor Soui had rest. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


HE Manaton Edition of the works of Mr. John Galsworthy 
must delight the bibliophile as much as the author's 
most devoted admirer. It begins with the Forsyte Saga, 
and it is dedicated to his wife because he believes it to be 
‘* of all my work the least unworthy of one without whose 
encouragement, sympathy and criticism I could never have 
become even such a writer as I am.”” The printing, done 
at the Edinburgh University Press, is worthy of comparison 
with the best work done by the Constables in the eighteenth 
century. Each of the two volumes now issued has a frontis- 
piece, the first a picture of the author from R. H. Sauter’s 
1923 portrait; the second, a photogravure of a drawing 
of Wingston Manaton by the same artist. Five hundred 
and thirty copies are printed, of which thirty are for pre- 
sentation and the rest for sale. It is said that no publisher 
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has won his spurs till he has been able to produce “ the 
complete works ”’ of an author in satisfactory form. The 
publishing firm of Heinemann and the printing firm of 
Constable would have won their spurs by this achievement 
if they had not done so over and over again in the past ; 
as to the author, the event seems to mark his passage from 
the position of a contemporary to that of aclassic. That 
is not by any means a change into some heavenly pool 
whose quiet waters no controversy disturbs. Authors 
are born unto criticism as the sparks fly upward ; but hence- 
forth the criticism will be from a loftier standpoint. 


“TAXATION has often been charged with killing those 

institutions which depend on charity; and thousands 
of pounds that, before the war, would have been given 
to charity have been swallowed up by the Exchequer. 
Some misapprehension, however, is frequent in this con- 
nection, and attention may therefore be directed to the 
clause in the Finance Act, 1922, which provides, in 
effect, for the allowance of income-tax and_ super-tax 
upon annual payments legally secured for a period exceeding 
six years. A subscriber may, therefore, deduct the entire 
amount of his agreed subscription from his annual super-tax 
return ; and, in so far as income-tax is concerned, the 
subscription may be paid less tax, which the charity may 
recover from the Inland Revenue. These provisions also 
extend to legally secured payments to relatives and depen- 
dants. ‘These may also be claimed as deductions, but 
the documents securing the amounts both of charity sub- 
scriptions and other allowances must be under seal and 
enforceable at law ; but the individual recipient of such 
allowances and pensions cannot recover income-tax deducted, 
so that the only saving to the donor is in super-tax. 


] N the Publishers’ Circular for October 13th there is a 

letter from Miss Oulton criticising certain criticisms 
of ‘The Watsons’ which appeared in Country LIFE 
over the familiar signature “I. B.”” Miss Oulton finds 
fault with the phrase, ‘‘ We begin to find little sentimental 
touches which Jane would never have allowed,” and cites 
the following passage from ‘‘ Emma,” presumably to show 
that these little sentimental touches are to be found in the 
Austen novels. It runs as follows: ‘‘ Emma’s spirits 
were mounted quite up to happiness. Everything wore a 
different air. When she looked at the hedges, she thought 
the elder at least must be coming out ; and when she turned 
to Harriet she saw something like a look of spring, a tender 
smile even there.” The difference between poetry and 
sentiment is marked by only a very light line ; but, surely, 
there can be no doubt about the category to which this 
very beautiful passage belongs. ‘The answer applies even 
more to the longer passage from “ Mansfield Park,” which 
is also produced to review the reviewer. Though written 
in prose, it is the purest poetry about the brilliancy of an 
unclouded night and the contrast of the deep shade. ‘‘ Not 
proven ”’ is the easily established verdict on Miss Oulton’s 
accusation. 


10 one will grudge our Scottish friends the elation 
with which they have greeted the allocation of Lord 
Bledisloe’s Breed Cup to the Ayrshires. It is a very great 
honour. Lord Bledisloe was well inspired to offer his 
trophy to the breed society which made the best exhibit 
of good all-round dairy cows, and the Ayrshire men have 
deserved such recognition. From being a favourite at 
all exhibitions the Ayrshires had sunk into a second-rate 
breed when, some years ago, a few resolute Scots set about 
recovering the lost prestige. Much is to be said in favour 
of high merit as against a moderate standard of merit 
and here and there a miraculously good milker. Previous 
holders were the British Friesian and the Lincoln Red 
shorthorns. On the other hand, the shorthorn men have 
equal reason to be proud. By a pure-bred shorthorn the 
individual Championship of the Show was won, and a 
non-pedigree dairy shorthorn was the runner-up. These 
did not, by any means, stand alone. It is many years 
since the breed produced such a fine array of 
animals. 
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"[T HOSE who play mixed foursomes are apt to regar | 

them as an agreeable form of sporting with Amaryl], 
while those who play behind deem them merely 
nuisance. But anybody who braved the rain and we t 
to Worplesdon last week must have realised that mix , 
foursomes can provide very good as well as very frien: 
golf. Practically all the best lady players were there, a 
played wonderfully well. They are seen at their be ¢, 
perhaps, when the physical strain on them is rather le s, 
because their partners can help them over the ground 
the long holes. Miss Wethered and Mr. Tolley we e, 
from the beginning, expected to win, and they swept throu /h 
round after round with majestic ease. If their oppone: ts 
in the final, Mrs. Macbeth and Mr. Darwin, had play-d 
as well as they had done in their previous rounds, they 
would, “on paper,” have made a close match of it. Put 
the gods decreed otherwise. It was the day of Miss 
Wethered and Mr. Tolley, and it was vain to strugyle 
against fate. 


no) & 
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“THE hearts of all football players should this week turn 

to the Close at Rugby, where is celebrated by an 
International match the memory of William Webb Ellis 
and his “ fine disregard ”’ of the rules which had such far- 
reaching results. We shall never know whether Ellis 
acted deliberately, after long pondering on the defects of 
the game as then played, or whether he picked up the ball 
and ran with it on a sudden and splendid inspiration. 
At any rate, he made himself immortal, and may almost 
claim a place after Arnold and Tom Hughes in bringing 
universal fame to his school. ‘This week’s celebration would 
be more than justified if it only made everybody re-read 
“Tom Brown’s-Schooldays,” especially that noble descrip- 
tion of the School House match, Young Brooke’s try and 
Old Brooke’s goal and little Tom flat on his face with all 
the breath knocked out of him by the last desperate rush 
of the School vanguard. ‘The game is changed since those 
days, and the glory of the Three Trees has, we believe, 
departed, but certainly not the glory of Rugby and Rugby 
football ; and we hope that School House boys to-day still 
think their house what Old Brooke called it, ‘“‘ The best 
house of the best School in England.” 


HELIOTROPE. 
Our hair was brown, that now is grey ; 
The sapphire sea creamed on the yellow sand 
On that most perfect, glad September day 
When all was sunshine on both sea and land. 
Behind us pines, then roses, pink and red. 
In front, that scented bed of heliotrope, 
With bees that hummed and dipped into the bed, 
And all was peace, and joy, and dauntless hope. 


Long years, sad years, have passed since then— 
Long, cruel years, when we have both grown old. 
The gods are freakish when they deal with men, 
Or play with love, which can grow warm, grow cold. 
Again the roses bloom, the sea is blue. 

From ashes rise the flowers of faith and hope, 
And all my vows once more I pledge anew 


While bees hum in and out the heliotrope. 
JEAN LANG. 


“THE fire which occurred last Saturday at Lord Wharton’ 

house, Halswell Park, near Bridgwater, Somerset 
might well have proved more disastrous than it actually; 
was. It is a house famous for its collection of pictures 
Fortunately, they do not seem to have suffered greatly 
from the fire last Saturday, but some had a narrow escape 
as they were snatched from the walls just as the flames 
were reaching them. The destruction of country house: 
by fire has been a severe loss to the nation in the past. 
It may be well to remember that in our pages from week 
to week our great country houses are described and illus- 
trated in a manner that never was thought possible until 
it was done. A record and many beautiful photographs 
of the most famous pieces of furniture and pictures of 
Halswell Park are preserved in the issue of COUNTRY LIFE 


for November 21st, 1908. 
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FOUR HUNTING SCENES 
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THE SHIRES: THE STRUGGLE FOR A START. 
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GONE TO GROUND. 
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HANDS 


By LieutT.-CoLoneL M. F. McTacacart. 


HE question of “hands” is not nearly so intricate 

or subtle as many people suppose. There is nothing 

supernatural, or even intuitive, in it; it is a matter 

of nothing more or less than adaptability. How often 

we hear, ‘‘ Hands are born, not mace,” ‘‘ Born with 
‘ood hands,” ‘‘ The gift of good hands,’ and similar expressions, 
which all have a sufficient element of truth in them for accept- 
ince by those who do not wish or have not the time to probe 
into verities deeply. These expressions in themselves might be 
allowed to stand were they entirely harmless; but, unfortu- 
nately, they have a knack of giving false impressions to the 
uninitiated and of damping their aspirations. 

To those who unhesitatingly accept this doctrine it suggests 
that no rider who starts late in life can have good hands, that 
it is necessary to be practically born in the saddle to possess 
them, and that no amount of schooling or tuition or practice 
on their part will make any difference. In consequence, the 
outlook is hopelessly unpromising. 

As a matter of fact, it matters not when our riding starts, 
but how. Although “ hands ”’ are born, in the sense that attributes 
like intelligence, strength, courage, etc., are born, the rest is 
entirely a matter of instruction and experience. 

Then, again, we have another side to the misappreciation 
of the dictum. Have we not heard people (very often ladies) 
claim to have good hands, when all they do is to leave 
their horses entirely alone, relying upon good manners in their 
mount to see them through? These people suffer from the 
mistake that, if hands are born, it requires neither instruction 
nor equitation to perfect what is already inherent, and that 
“hands ”’ is nothing more than slack reins and a delicacy of 
expression amounting almost to timidity. 

So let us see if we can express this obscurity in such a way 
as to clear up the subject and arrive at a definite conviction 
as to what “‘ hands ”’ really are. 

It is not so difficult to explain as would at first appear. 
It is a trinity composed of balance, confidence and sympathy 
each of which, be it noted, may be learned. 

The first point, balance, is easy to discuss. When a rider 
is off his balance, the tendency is to hang on to something, 
and the probability is that it will be the reins. This fault occurs 
to us all, whether we are accomplished or not: we all are some- 
times off our balance, and we all find ourselves, sometimes un- 
wittingly, hanging on to the horse’s mouth. We notice it very 
often in the photographs of jockeys riding steeplechases, where, 
in the midst of the leap, they are “ left behind ’”’ and can only 
remain in the “ plate’’ by the use of the reins. It is easy to 
see this. A horse naturally jumps with his mouth closed. Look 
at the jumping photographs which, in the season, appear almost 
daily, and see how few horses keep their mouths shut. This is 
an instance of bad hands, just as much as that of the tyro who 
has lost his balance at the trot and is attempting to retain his 
seat by a firm hold on the bridle. However good the rider’s 
hands may be in ordinary circumstances, and no matter how 
accomplished he may be, at this particular moment his hands 
are bad, because he is off his balance. 

So let the beginner take confidence once more, for no one 
can have perfect hands until perfect balance is attained. But, 
at the same time, in all ordinary circumstances, such as the 
trot and the canter and the small leap, it is not difficult to attain 
a balance which may be described as faultless. 

It will not do to go deeper into this subject in the present 
article, because the attributes of balance are sufficiently com- 
plicated in themselves to require a separate article. We will 
content ourselves with the statement that, so long as a man 
retains his balance in the saddle, he possesses ipso facto the first 
attribute of ‘‘ hands.” 

The next point is that of confidence. A rider may have 
a perfect balance, but, lacking “nerve,” it is worth nothing. 
There is nothing so soul-destroying to the horse as the nervous 
twitch upon the reins, and it is this, perhaps, more than anything 
else, that makes refusers and jibbers. I remember how a very 
high-couraged hunter in Leicestershire some years ago carried 
his owner supremely for two seasons without making a mistake. 
The horse was sold, and the new owner never got him outside 
the stable yard. Here was a case of lack of confidence. He 
was generally accepted in the ordinary way as a good rider, 
but he was not confident in his new mount, and the nervous 
twitch betrayed it. He soon sold the horse at a loss to another 
man who did not experience the same difficulty, as the horse 
went perfectly well with him. 

We see the same thing very frequently in the approach to 
a fence. The man who cannot keep his hands still has his nerves 
to blame; he has not the necessary confidence. It has an 
immediate reaction upon the horse, and it works in this way : 
No horse minds restraint during the approach—in fact, it is 
usually necessary ; but he must realise that whea the leap does 
come he will have freedom. Consequently, the steady, firm 
hold before the jump is not what he minds, in fact, it gives him 
confidence. What he really minds is the feeling that when he 





does jump he is going to get a jab in the mouth, and that nervous 
twitch as he approaches the fence tells him at every stride what 
the consequences are bound to be when he makes his leap. The 
natural jumper of high courage will very quickly be brought 
to persistently refusing when ridden in this manner. Conse- 
quently, confidence is the second attribute of ‘‘ hands.” 

We place ‘“‘sympathy”’ last in our trio because, if a rider 
has acquired both balance and confidence, he has gone far in 
the art of horsemanship. Confidence means so much that 
many a bold horseman becomes almost first-class, even though 
he may be a bit of a “‘ butcher.’”’ But to be actually first-class 
he must have the charming gift of sympathy. It includes 
patience and thoughtfulness, and understanding, and knowledge. 
We can have no real sympathy without all these attributes. 
We must be able to understand what the horse is thinking, to 
think “ objectively,’ or, in other words, to be able to put our- 
selves in his position. Under this category, let us take the 
example of the horse that will not walk. The rider who is out 
of sympathy gets impatient and is constantly jabbing him in 
the mouth. It does not have the effect intended—it has, in 
fact, the reverse effect, and a vicious circle is created. The horse 
arrives home in a “‘ muck sweat ”’ and the rider in a bad temper. 
However well such a man may ride his horse across country, 
no one would accord him the virtue of good hands. Hence, we 
see that the third main attribute is sympathy. If he were the 
first-class rider we may paint him, he would try to understand 
why the horse would not walk. It might be that the horse was 
a youngster full of the joie de vivre, in which case patience is 
the only cure ; it might be that there was a horse in front causing 
excitement—in that case thoughtfulness might effect something, 
and the rider might wait until the leading horse was out of sight. 
It might be that the horse was thinking of his manger and was 
anxious to get home. Then, with ‘‘ understanding ’”’ we can 
become both patient and sympathetic. Finally, it might be 
due to a pinched wither, or ill fitting bit, and this is where 
knowledge comes to our aid. 

So these are the three salient points in the mysterious 
art of equitation; but we cannot leave the subject without 
going a little further. 

No one can be said to have good hands who has not under- 
stood the subtleties of combining hand and leg. A horse behind 
his bridle is one where the hand is stronger than the leg should 
be; a horse into his bridle too much is almost certain to be 
“pulling.” The art of handling a horse is that of producing 
the perfect adjustment between leg and rein, whereby without 
apparent effort the horse will obey the rider instantaneously. 
It is no good talking about ‘‘ good hands ’”’ until by study of 
equitation we can produce such results. The hunting man 
who hacks along a road on a trusty hunter with a loose 
rein is not displaying good hands, any more than a beginner on 
a wooden horse. He may have all the attributes of hands— 
balance, confidence and sympathy—but at that moment is 
not riding, is being merely conveyed, and, in so far as equitation 
goes, he mus tnot on such an occasion be taken as an example. 
He is riding at rest and, as a horseman, is a negative quantity 
while so doing. Hands are not exemplified by the loose rein, 
but by delicate contact, which can be attained in practice by 
almost anyone who is determined to improve. 

Finally, we must deal with the question of pulling. It is 
often asked in what way can good hands prevent a keen horse 
from going faster than is wanted. ‘The answer is that it is not 
so much a question of hands as of experience. When we are 
riding a keen horse, we must shorten our reins and keep them 
short—a difficult matter; we should ride a hole shorter in our 
stirrup leathers and avoid a dead pull on the mouth. The 
keener the horse the more we should hold him with our knees, 
remembering always that strength should be exerted primarily 
by the legs. 

The keen horse becomes a puller when the riding has been 
such that he does not understand what is required of him. The 
constant dead pull on the mouth at slow paces can but inappreci- 
ably increase as the horse goes faster, but the fact of it being 
there gives pain, and the horse’s instinct is to gallop away from 
the discomfort. The pull remains and the animal is usually 
unaware that the rider wishes him to stop. A horse properly 
ridden may be keen, but he will never “ pull,’ for the simple 
reason that the expert rider does not pull at him. 

The best rule when riding a keen horse is to let him gallop 
on, under the control of the legs, until you want him to stop. 
Then, by word of mouth and the usual “ aids, ”’ tell him firmly 
what is wanted, and it will be found that the horse, after all, 
is an intelligent animal and not the utter fool many unsympathetic 
riders would have us believe. 

It is here where we have the three gifts of hands well 
exemplified. The balance which alone enables us to control ; 
the confidence to iet him gailop on; and the sympathy which 
gives us the comprehension of the desires, the thoughts, the 
eagerness and the generosity of the animal which would carry us 
so well if we could only understand. 
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By E. ALFRED Jones, M.A. 


T was my privilege to write for Country Lire an account 

of the old plate exhibited at the annual Church Congress at 

Sheffield last year. This year the congress was held at 

Plymouth, where a notable collection of plate and other 

objects from the counties of Cornwall and Devon was on view, 
rivalling in interest the display at Sheffield. 

While the Sheffield exhibition contained three pre-Reforma- 
tion chalices and several patens, collected from different counties, 
only two chalices and one paten were shown at Plymouth, all 
from the county of Devon—a county which would seem to have 
been denuded of its medizval Church silver as well as ornaments 
with thorough ruthlessness at the Reformation and later periods. 
Cathedrals, from their pre-eminent position, were the first to 
suffer in the general iconoclasm, and Exeter, the great cathedral 
of the West, was not spared. 

The two chalices came from Ashprington, near Totnes, and 
from Combpyne. Since the thirteenth-century chalice from 
the Wiltshire Church of Berwick St. James has found a final 
home in the British Museum, the Ashprington chalice, which 
dates from about the third quarter of the thirteenth century, may 
now, perhaps, be claimed as the earliest in parochial use in an 
English church to-day. As will be observed from the illustration 
(l_ig. 1), it is of the same form as the chalice of about 1290 in 
Chichester Cathedral, which was illustrated in my article in 
Country LIFE for December 2nd, 1922; but, while the base of the 
Chichester chalice is enriched with Gothic decoration, that of the 
Ashprington chalice is plain and of the same shape as the Wilt- 
shire chalice mentioned above and as those in the late twelith 
century illuminated manuscript of the Life of St. Guthlac in the 
British Museum. One historical fact worthy of notice is that 
these Early English chalices are devoid of any ornament and, 
furthermore, are not adorned with any sacred symbols, such as 
the Crucifixion, of later chalices. The rudely cut cross on the 
chalice of Berwick St. James is a later addition. 

A former custodian of the Ashprington chalice, in his anxiety 
to improve so precious a relic, sent it to a goldsmith to be gilt, 
with the result that its ancient appearance has been lost, and it 
now looks like brass! In height it is 5,‘,ins., the diameter of the 
mouth is 4,\,ins., and its depth is 23ins.; the diameter of the 
foot is 43ins. The stem is octagonal, with a large rounded knop. 
The original paten has been lost, and in its place is an Eliza- 
bethan paten-cover by the Totnes goldsmith Steven More, the 
maker of several vessels in this exhibition. An egg-and-dart 
moulding along the base of the handle-foot of these paten- 
covers appears to have been a little affectation of this Devon- 
shire craftsman, and may be seen on one illustrated later in 
this article. 

The second pre-Reformation chalice is of the same form as 
the famous Nettlecombe chalice of the year 1479-80 and of the 


2.—CHALICE (RESTORED) AND PATEN, late fifteenth century. 


extreme base diameter, 6ins. 





1.—CHALICE, circa 1260, with a paten-cover, circa 1575. Height of 
the chalice, 5 4 ins. ; diameter of the mouth, 45 ins.; and of the foot, 
43ins. Ashprington, Devon. 





Combpyne, Devon. Height of the chalice, 64ins.; bowl diameter, 4ins. ; 


Paten: diameter. 5}ins. 
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later chalice of 1494-95 in Clifford Chambers Church in Gloucester- 
shire, and it may be assigned to the end of the fifteenth century. 
Just as many of our Gothic churches have suffered from “‘ restora- 
tion,” so this chalice has been mutilated by the addition of a new 
stem, without the original large knop characteristic of these 
chalices, and its symmetrical proportions have, consequently, 
been lost. Both the low conical bowl and the splayed hexa- 
gonal foot, with its incurved edge, and the “ toes ”’ affixed to the 
angles of the foot, are in their original condition. Engraved on 
the foot is the sacred monogram, not the Crucifixion of the 
Nettlecombe and Clifford Chambers chalices. The companion 
paten of the same date is, fortunately, in an unspoiled condition. 
The crude engraving of the vernicle in the centre was probably 
executed by a provincial craftsman. No marks were found on 
either vessel, and they may, perhaps, be attributed to a West 
Country goldsmith (Fig. 2). 

An account of an early post-Reformation chalice of the short 
reign of Edward VI must be deferred until the second part of this 
article, as well as some illustrations of Elizabethan chalices by 
Devonshire go!dsmiths. 

One of the chief joys of these annual exhibitions is the 
unsuspected wealth of remote country churches in old domestic 





3-—CUP AND COVER, 1550-51. Total height, 
14}sins. Plympton St. Mary, S. Devon. 


plate, given or bequeathed by pious benefactors. The Plymouth 
exhibition was no exception, as will be observed from the fact 
that the remainder of the first part of this article is confined to 
silver drinking vessels of domestic origin. First in date is a very 
large and massive gilt cup and cover of Edward VI, from the 
Devonshire church of Plympton St. Mary (Fig. 3). Domestic 
plate of this brief reign is so excessively rare as to render this 
cup notable. The main features of the decoration are as follow. 
A human bust is engraved on the flat top of the finial, which rests 
on a plain reel-shaped pedestal supported by four plain scrolls. 
The cover is in two tiers, the upper being covered with bold flutes 
and the lower decorated with flowers and foliage in relief between 
plain scrolls. A plain moulding encircles the beaker-shaped body, 
the upper part of which is plain and the lower is engraved with 
festoons of laurels, ribands, dependent foliage and palmette-like 
ornaments. Large flutes or bosses cover the underside of the body, 
which is supported by a plain curved stem, hollowed in four 
sections and affixed with four plain scrolls. The lower part of the 
stem is vase-shaped and fluted, and rests on a fluted platform. 
Acanthus leaves are chased in relief on the top and the edge of the 


4.—CUP AND COVER, 1576-77. Total 5—CUP AND COVER, 1554-55. 
height, 12}ins. St. Mabyn, Cornwall. 10ins. 
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foot.. Both the cup and the cover are stamped with the London 
date-letter for 1550-51. The dimensions of this remarkable cup 
are: total height, 14}ins., and the diameter of the mouth and 
foot, 5}ins. No information could be gleaned as to how this rare 
object crept into this Devonshire parish. In form the body and 
the acanthus decoration resemble the two undated cups presente! 
to the two Cambridge colleges of Trinity Hall and Gonville and 
Caius by a great bibliophile and lover of plate, whose over-zealous 
puritanism was largely responsible for the destruction of countless 
precious. mediaeval vessels of gold and silver in the Church of 
England, namely, Matthew Parker, first Archbishop of Canterbury 
after the Reformation. 

Only four years later is another rare cup, of the reign of Queen 
Mary and dated 1554-55, from the parish church of Barnstaple 
(Fig. 5). There is no inscription to commemorate the gift of this 
secular cup to this church, though it doubtless belonged to some 
parishioner. It is interesting to recall that 1554 was the date of 
Mary’s marriage to Philip II of Spain. A plain vase-shaped 
pedestal set with three lions’ masks surmounts the plain and slightly 
domed cover, which has a fluted border. The upper part of the 
curved beaker-shaped body is plain, and applied along the lower 
part is a narrow border of cut acanthus leaves, chased in slight 





‘Total height, 
Barnstaple. 


reliet. Below this border the decoration has been much rubbed 
from usage. The plain vase-shaped stem is supported by three 
scrolled brackets. A border of rosettes is chased in low relief on 
the top edge of the foot, while the lower edge is fluted like that 
of the cover. Although it differs in the decorative details and 
in the form of the finial, the outline of this cup is similar to that of 
the earlier cup of 1543-44 in the beautiful church of St. Peter 
Mancroft at Norwich, and to the 3isby ”’ cup of 1553-54 of 
the Armourers Company. The total height is roins and the 
height of the cup itself is 8ins.; the diameter of the mouth is 
4ins. and of the foot 4}ins. 

Elizabeth’s reign is commemorated by no fewer than four 
standing cups and a tazza, all of considerable importance in the 
history of the English goldsmiths’ art. First is a tall cup and 
cover of the year 1576-77, 12}ins. high, surmounted by a cherub 
holding a shield and standing on a pedestal. The vrepoussé 
decoration of fruit on the borders of the cover and the foot are 
characteristic of Elizabethan goldsmiths’ work. Engraved on 
the lip, above a plain moulding, is a conventional band of 
arabesques, and engraved on the body are two storks and another 











6.—TAZZA, 1577-78. St. Mabe, Cornwall. Height, sins. 


bird, separated by sprays of foliage and scrolls (Fig. 4). An 
extravagant and unsightly feature are the cut acanthus leaves 
overhanging the top of the stem, similar to those on German cups. 
This Cup was exhibited by the parish of St. Mabyn in Cornwall, 
a church which contains a Norman font. 

A year later than this cup is a rare Elizabethan tazza from 
the Cornish church of St. Mabe, where one of the conventional 
Elizabethan chalices and paten-covers of the date 1576 may also be 
seen. That a silver vessel of purely domestic origin and of this 





8.—CUP, 1582-83. Height, 6}ins. 
Warleggan, Cornwall. 
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7.—Interior of the same Tazza. Diameter, 6ins. 


shape should have been given to churches for Sacramental pur- 
poses is, perhaps, not more curious than the gifts of mazer bowls 
of wood and silver which may be seen in more than one church— 
for example, the late fifteenth-century mazer in St. Petrock’s 
Church, Exeter, which was exhibited at Plymouth Church Con- 
gress, but of which the vicar and wardens refused to allow an 
illustration to appear in these pages. The tazza of St. Mabe 
was given to the church about 1710 by one J. Worth of Truro 
(figs. 6 and 7). It follows in shape and in the decorative details 





9.—CUP AND COVER, 1584-85. Total 10.—CUP, with glass body, 1598-99. Height, 
height, 13ins. St. Budeaux, Devonport. 12}ins. St. Kew, Cornwall. 
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of ic stem and foot most of the other English tazze extant, 
the gh differing in the vepoussé medallion in the interior of the 
bo The Elizabethan goldsmiths appear to have introduced 
thi Italian type of vessel into England about the year 1560 and 
coi inued to make it until 1500, when it virtually passed out of 
fas ion. An earlier specimen may yet be found, and there is 
of James I, but most of the surviving examples were made 
in he period of twenty years between 1570 and 1590. The 
ational price of £2,900 was realised at Christie’s in 1906 for 
a pair of the year 1582-83, part of the old Corporation plate of 
Bo ton in Lincolnshire. Among the specimens noted in churches 
is one of the same date as the St. Mabe tazza in the Shropshire 
church of Baschurch, and another of 1570-71 in the church of 
Permynydd in the Isle of Anglesey, which is said to have 
becn part of the plate of a descendant of the ancient Welsh 
house of Penmynydd, whence sprang the Tudor sovereigns of 
England. Two other specimens of the years 1577-78 and 1583-84 
are illustrated in the catalogue of the loan collection of plate 
exhibited at St. James’s Court in 1902. Another tazza, bearing a 
strong resemblance to the Penmynydd piece, is the property of 
the Corporation of Portsmouth, and is of the same date as the 
Boston pair. 

Next in date is an Elizabethan cup of 1582-83, 6}ins. high, 
from the parish of Warleggan, near Bodmin. The egg-shaped 
bowl and the foot are decorated with plain flat scrolls, circles 
and foliage (Fig. 8). The plain stem is supported by three scrolled 
brackets—a common feature on Elizabethan cups. At one time 
this cup was probably fitted with a cover. 

A different variety of Elizabethan cup, of the date 1584-85, 
from the church at St. Budeaux, near Devonport, was exhibited 
(Fig. 9). Characteristic of London goldsmiths’ decoration of this 
time are the clusters of fruit in relief on the borders of the cover 
and foot. Equally conventional are the scrolled brackets in the 
two sections of the cover and on the short base. The long flutes 
are somewhat unusual as a decoration for the bow!s of Elizabethan 
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cups. [Like so many of the domestic silver vessels in churches, 
this cup was not a contemporary gift or purchase but was given 
in 1706—the date inscrited with the initials of the donor upon 
the plain shield held by the female figure standing on the top of 
the cover. The cup itself is inscribed: “ The Gift of Johanna 
Andrews : St Budeaux.”’ 

The last Elizabethan cup is a great rarity (Fig. 10). The 
globular body is of plain clear glass and is supported by three 
terminal-figure straps, jointed at eachend. Engraved on the wide 
lip are birds, vases of flowers and sprays of flowers. Three large 
scrolled and beaded brackets, adorned with birds’ heads on the 
shoulders, support the short stem. Inverted acanthus leaves 
are chased on the upper part of the high domed foot, while the 
lower part is decorated with conventional fruit and scrolls, the 
border having an ovolo edge. The London date-letter for 1598-99 
and the maker’s mark, H.B. conjoined, are stamped upon it. 
This maker’s mark is the same as that on the mounts of a jug of 


Rhodian ware in the British Museum. Its height is 12}ins. 
The following inscription is engraved upon the cup: ‘‘ Ex Dono 


Marie Nicholls Ecclesiae De St Kew in Comitatu Cornubie 
Obijt 19 . January 1723.”’ The glass body has a new appearance 
and probably replaces an ostrich egg or a body of some other 
material. 

This, then, is the fifth piece of Elizabethan plate in this 
exhibition which was presented to a church many years after 
the date of the object itself, or acquired by other means. St. Kew, 
the church to which this important cup belongs, contains an 
Elizabethan chalice and paten-cover by a London goldsmith 
of 1575-76, two volumes of parish registers commencing in 
1564, and portions of the head of a fifteenth-century 
cross, richly carved in Catacleuse stone, which was found here 
in 1g2I. 

In the second part of this article some ecclesiastical plate 
wrought by Devonshire silversmiths, and other interesting objects, 
will be described and illustrated. 





THE AMAZONS OF WORPLESDON 


sy S to the ladies playing the long round with men as 
their partners, it may be sufficient to say, in the words 
of a promising young player who found it hard to 
decide between flirtation and playing the game: 
It’s all mighty pleasant, but it’s not business.’ ”’ 
So wrote Lord Moncrieff in his ‘‘ General Remarks on the Game ’ 
in the Badminton. How antediluvian do such sentiments 
appear to-day. If any Early Victorian, misogynistic or em- 
bittered person still holds them, he ought to come and watch 
the Mixed Foursomes at Worplesdon, when he would surely 
experience a change of heart. Not only is this tournament 
‘mighty pleasant,” but I think it shows off lady golfers at their 
very best. They are certainly infinitely better worth the watch- 
ing when they aie playing with men than against them. In 
the latter case there is a psychological something that nearly 
always prevents them from doing themselves full justice—-the 
same something, perhaps, which makes a lady lawn tennis player 
an easy victim in a single to a man whom, in a mixed double, 
she appears far to surpass. And, personally, I have been more 
impressed by the ladies in these mixed foursomes than even in 
their own Championships. 

The tournament is but three vears old and already it is 
an established favourite. This vear’s meeting was, I think, 
the best that there has been vet. It produced the strongest 
field—in which it was particularly pleasant to have Miss Leitch 
restored to golfing life—and the most formidable winners. Miss 
Wethered and her brother were bad enough to beat, but her 
alliance with Mr. Tolley was still more alarming. At least, 
hi ving now been severely crushed by both pairs, that is my 
lipression. They played their worst rounds in the final against 
|e intrepid Mrs. Macbeth and me, and yet one had—no doubt 
01 e ought not to have had it, but there it was—the sensation 
0’ battering one’s head against a brick wall. They had so much 
in reserve; what they did they did with such masterful ease ; 
a d Ihave no manner of doubt that if we—or rather I, for my 
p rtner was splendid—had played better they would have kept 
p ce with our improvement. Jn a practice round which I 
P yed against them they went round in 73 with a five at a short 
I 
i 
1 
1 


ie, and that in squalls of wind and rain. It was not so over- 
wering as their 32 out against Miss Croft and her father, but 
was good enough on that day to beat, I fancy, almost any 
isculine pair. It might have been, for all I know, even better 
the weather had been worse. The weather was so unspeakably 
e when they played Mr. and Miss Croft that they decided 
t get it over as soon as possible and finished the match in the 
ninimum number of holes—ten. It was rather an amusing 
© ccumstance—for other people—that on that day a stymie 
s ved their adversaries from losing by 10 and 8. Miss Wethered 
vent on and on like a machine. If there is a better iron player 
©. either sex I should. like to know who it is, and Mr. Tolley was 
vonderfully accurate and hideously powerful. He seems to 
bt» hitting the ball so easily at present that it is hard to see where 
.at tremendous power comes from. 
There was almost every possible permutation and combina- 
om of relationship represented in the couples. There was a 
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mother and son, Mrs. Bourn and Mr. John Morrison; a father 
and daughter, Mrs. Knight and Mr. Dick; at least two pairs 
of brothers and sisters, of whom Mr. and Miss Cox did especially 
well; a sister-in-law and brother-in-law, Mrs. Olaf Hambro 
and Mr. Angus Hambro, who also represented the first cousins. 
In fact, there was almost everything except the apparently 
obvious combination of husband and wife. Husbands and 
wives there were, but they seemed to find it more entertaining 
or less trying to their nerves to divorce each other for the purposes 
of the tournament. 

There were some of the most glorious imaginable finishes. 
The prize must be awarded to Miss Cox and her brother, who 
beat Miss Grant-Suttie and Captain Frisby at the nineteenth 
hole. They were two down with two to play (‘‘ Dormy two 
down ”’ is not good golfing English, I believe) and Captain Frisby 
had hit a perfect drive to the seventeenth. Miss Grant-Suttie 
for once missed a simple iron shot, a thing she is as unlikely to 
do at a crisis as anyone of my acquaintance, and the Coxes 
leaped on their enemies like tigers. They got two fours, and 
that at the eighteenth was a great effort, for the hole is five 
hundred and something yards long, and from her brother’s 
tee shot Miss Cox slashed the ball home on to the green. Then, 
as a finishing touch, they won the nineteenth in a three. Mrs. 
Knight and Mr. Dick also had two thrilling matches that went 
to the nineteenth. They beat a very good pair in Miss Rogers 
and Mr. Douglas Fish, and then succumbed to another couple 
who distinguished themselves by reaching the semi-final, Miss 
Gow and Colonel Hannay. It so happened that I was playing 
behind this last match in sheets of rain, and I thought that nine- 
teenth hole would really never end. When one is very wet 
and cold one is rather unsympathetic over other people’s death 
agonies. Yet another great finish was that in which Miss Helme 
and Major Hezlet beat Mrs. Cautley and Mr. Douglas Grant. 


They had been four up and now were only dormy one. In the 
circumstances Major Hezlet’s brassy shot to the home hole was 
as fine a stroke as ever I saw. I was standing by the club house 


and Major Hezlet was so far off that even he looked quite tiny. 
Yet I would swear I felt something of the concussion of that 
terrific heave. There was a thunderous crash, the air seemed 
to grow dark with flying divots and then down came the ball 
just over the crest of the ridge and tottered down the slope 
nearly to the hole. It was a lion-hearted shot, and he made 
some more equally brave in the semi-final against my partner 
and me. I never saw anyone come so near to holing pitches. 
He kept us on agonising tenter-hooks. Fortunately for us, 
Miss Helme had her one off day in the year on the putting green. 
Finally, the Hambro alliance did a noble work on behalf 
of the other pairs in the upper half of the draw when they acted 
as giant-killers in the first round and slew Miss Gourlay and 
Mr. Wethered. They also beat Mrs. Patey and Mr. Noel Layton, 
one of the established and classic pairs in this tournament, 
so that they certainly upheld the family honour. And so good- 
bye for a year to four of the pleasantest days in the whole three 
hundred and sixty-five, and may all our ladies be kind and play 
with us in 1924. 3ERNARD DARWIN. 
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HE normal approach to The Friars is down a lane 

from the village. ‘The road passes along the stone 

precinct-wall, massive and stone-coped, then turns 

between two such walls and runs straight to the 

stately gate-house. This is not a building of a single 
date. ‘The cross-formed arrow-shoots protecting the entrance, 
the great gateway, and the substance of the walls are of 
the monastic period, but the whole seems to have been re- 
modelled by the Sedleys. Inserted doorways are of their time, 
and one of them bears the date 1590 and John Sedley’s 
initials. Some of the rooms are handsomely panelled in 
oak and there are good stone fireplaces—the whole forming a 
small and, for its date, a very comfortable dwelling. Some 
rooms have been suffered to fall into decay but not beyond 
repair. 

When the gateway has been passed the house stands revealed 
as a whole, an L-shaped mass with facades at right angles to 
one another and apparently of late seventeenth century date. 
A closer examination, however, swiftly reveals the fact that 
the walls must have been erected in the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century and that the ground floor was formerly a 
cloister of which the archways have been filled up with later 
walls and windows, and the whole surmounted by an effective 
Charles II cornice. If all the later work were torn away, we 
should find remaining the south and west sides of the monastic 
cloister. ‘The garth is approximately represented by the square 
of gravel before the modern front door. Standing with one’s 
back to that, it is easy to imagine the nave of the monastic church 
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FROM THE COURTYARD 





on one’s left hand and the south transept, with the chapéer- 
house and so forth opposite, on what is now the lawn, 
Over the south walk of the cloister was the dormitory, now 
replaced by a ballroom, and behind and above the west cloister 
were the prior’s lodgings, which were structurally of earlier 
date than the cloister. 

If we were to walk round to the back of these two main 
wings of the house, we should find several remains of late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century date. The rear corner 
of the L-shaped building was occupied by the kitchen, frequently 
re-constructed but still applied to its original purpose and 
containing the vast arch of the original fireplace. East ot 
it are service rooms, doubtless the buttery, cellar, etc., of 
The Friars, some retaining medieval doorways. North of it 
are the prior’s hall (now filled by a great staircase and the 
servants’ hall), and beyond that a breakfast-room, which was, 
perhaps, the prior’s solar. A stone staircase in a turret led from 
the hall to the upper storey, and there remains another stone vice 
beyond the breakfast-room which led upstairs from the cloister. 
The prior’s private chambers were on the first floor, and one 
of them contains a curious stone-built niche within a buttress, 
in which is a stone seat and a little window commanding a view 
over the courtyard in the rear. It is said that this niche was 
walled up, and that when it was broken into the skeleton of a 
man was found within it. Within the buttress, under this niche 
in the solar below, remains of what at first sight looks like the 
left half of a fireplace exist behind the wainscot. In its left 
jamb is a rectangular niche. ‘There is, moreover, an otherwise 
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unexplained chimney visible from outside which confirms 
this explanation. On the west, or rear, of the house is a 
very charming courtyard, which is illustrated on page 612, 
surrounded by buildings of various dates, the later probably 
replacing earlier ones of similar type. The largest building, 
which is on the left side of this yard as seen from the house, 
fronts on the river and forms a very picturesque feature when 
seen from the opposite bank. It is of late medizval date. 
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of considerable beauty have been discovered. Internally, the 


refectory has been cut in half and a great fireplace inserted and 


other damage done, but the original structure, in the main 


survives. A large six-light window in the gable has likewise 
recently been reopened. The group of rooms behind the hal! 


and over the water-gate are of Elizabethan date and formed 


a complete and separate half-timber house. The remainder 


of the courtyard buildings present curious problems of date 
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The eastern half of it was the refectory and retains its fine 
deeply moulded doorway. Windows of several dates, most 
of them blocked up, can be seen in the walls. One of cusped 
form, recently opened, proves to have been of quite early date, 
not after the fourteenth century. It is beautifully cut, as, in 
fact, is all the masonry of the earliest existing parts of the building. 
The number of blocked-up windows that attract notice on all 
sides is remarkable. The window tax was probably responsible. 
They are being reopened as opportunity occurs, and several 





They are partly of stone, partly of half-timber work. The 
dormer windows are not earlier than late Elizabethan. Some 
of the exterior walls are monastic, but with seventeenth century 
modifications. When the great changes were made about 
1677 one wing was shortened, or, at least, had a new end built 
on to it. To unravel the whole complicated history of this 
courtyard is not easy, and much essential information is hidden 
behind plaster. The entrances to the prior’s lodgings and to the 
refectory were from the courtyard, and access was obtained to 
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this through a wide archway, now blocked up, which is 
hidden behind the projecting dining-room. The other end of 
this covered passage is visible in one of our courtyard views. 
The dates 1590 (on the gate-house) and 1597 (on the scullery 
near the kitchen) indicate the years in which John Sedley was 
reconstructing and adding to the priory in order to make it 
more convenient as a dwelling-house. It was he who filled 
jn the arcade of the cloister, thus turning one range of it into a 
long entrance hall. He also built on the dining-room block 
at the north end of the house, possibly on the foundations 
of the west end of the nave. Most of the buildings round the 
courtyard were modified by him, one range in stone, the 
remainder with a first storey of half-timber. ‘The latter parts are 
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in brick, and great patches of it can be observed filling gaps or 
surrounding windows in every part of the house. The whole 
was originally plastered over, but the plaster has fallen off 
and now brick and stone have mellowed together. It is 
however, in the interior of the house that the most importan‘ 
changes were made. ‘The dormitory wing appears to have beer 
cut up into three storeys by Sedley; Banks knocked the two 
upper storeys into one great ballroom, now the outstanding 
feature of the house. The walls are covered with finely pro- 
portioned panelling of excellent oak, with two great doors a‘ 
the end surmounted by sculptured pediments. A coved ceiling 
adjusted to the slopes of the roof and divided by heavy mouldings, 
sustains a central octagonal space surrounded by coloured and 
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evidently earlier in date than the stone-built side, which was 
reconstructed at the same time as the dining-room block. ‘These 
yard buildings afforded accommodation for outdoor servants 
and provided coach-houses, stables, brewhouse and other offices. 
A beautiful cusped window has recently been discovered in 
the west wall, which settles its date beyond question. Several 
more blocked-up windows near it may be of like date. 

The place remained for nearly a century as John Sedley 
left it, till, in about the years 1677 and 1678, it was largely and 
expensively reconstructed by Sir Joseph Banks. The big 
rectangular windows were inserted by him all round the house, 
but have been again altered at a later time. His, too, are the 
existing cornice and the dormer windows in the roof. The 
above dates occur on rain-water heads. All his work was done 





modelled swags of bold design. Similar swags are introduced 
in the cornice of other important rooms on the first floor. 
They have rather a Dutch character and are very unusual in 
England. 

The ballroom is approached by an enclosed and panelled 
corridor entered by a great double doorway like those in the 
room itself. ‘Three bedrooms with sixteenth century panelling 
likewise open off this corridor; they may be much as John 
Sedley left them, but all the rest of the work is of the time 
of Sir Joseph Banks: so is the stately oak staircase which 
was illustrated in our article of last week. It occupies part 
of the site of the prior’s dining-hall and debouches below 
on the enclosed cloister. The ceiling of the staircase is of 
elaborate plasterwork and resembles that in the Cabal Room 
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Copyright. ELIZABETHAN BUILDING 
in Ham House, which has been illustrated in CouNtrY LIFE. 
The decoration of the two charming rooms which occupy the 
first floor of the main wing is of the same date. Beyond them 
comes a landing at the head of a cleverly designed spiral 
wooden staircase adjusted to the medizval stone vice which 
communicated with the cloister, and illustrated in our first article. 
Beyond it, in the dining-room wing, are well proportioned 
panelled bedrooms, those most to the west being structurally 
of medizval date but retaining no early features. 

It will be realised that where the work of three or even 
four different architectural periods and styles is mixed thus 
intricately together, it is no easy matter to disentangle their 


interlacing. The general effect of the whole is highly picturesque 
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THE WEST END OF THE 
and reflects no little credit on the architect of Sir Joseph Banks, 
whose problem was far from straightforward. Externally, the 
house presents numerous charming aspects, and its surroundings 
of garden, courtyard, gate-house and ancient walls group together 
delightfully. It is only to be regretted that so much ivy is 
allowed to root itself in the walls. It has already wrenched 
away the coping of the precinct wall and it threatens the stability 
of some of the picturesque buildings facing the river. Moreover, 
it hides much of the delightful masonry of the gate-house and 
some other parts. In the past it was allowed to ramble and root 
at its will. Now it is being controlled and prevented from 
spreading, but, for safety’s sake as well as beauty’s, more of it 
should be removed. MarTIN Conway. 
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SOME MECONOPSIS OF YUNNAN.—I 


By GEORGE FORREST. 


[Mr. George Forrest is so well known as a traveller and collector that it is unnecessary te give him any introduction. We are 

glad, however, to be able to announce that from time to time he will give, through the columns of CouNTRY LIFE, notes on 

some of the incomparable plants he has discovered during many years of travel in Yunnan and along the Marches of South- 
East Tibet. The photographs are of plants im situ and were all taken by Mr. Forrest himself —Ep.] 


N common with the Himalaya, the huge mountain systems 
of North-West Yunnan and South-East Tibet are the 
On cliffs 
and screes, on stony barren slopes, as well as the more 


homes of many beautiful species of Meconopsis. 


luxuriant meadows, and, with some of the taller species, 
even among or on the margins of scrub, their handsome poppy- 
like blooms adorn every alp. All are social plants, some are 
most rare and local, while a few, such as the handsome and now 
well known Meconopsis integrifolia, are common on _ every 
alpine meadow and pass. 

Whatever may be said of the Himalayan forms, those of the 
above region are found almost exclusively on Jimestone. Those 
that are scree plants grow directly on and in the limestone, as 
shown in the illustration of Meconopsis rudis (Fig. 3), where their 
long, fleshy roots work to a depth of as much as 3ft.; while other 
species found on the ledges and in the crevices of cliffs, though 
possibly supported by a certain amount of humus, have many 
of their root fibres in direct contact with the limestone. As 
further evidence on this point, on the Lichiang Range—a mass 
»f pure limestone, fifty miles in length and of a height of 20,o00ft., 
situated in West Central Yunnan—are found six members of the 
genus—Meconopsis Delavayi, integrifolia, rudis, Forrestii, con- 
cinna and venusta, an association of species seen nowhere else, 
so far as I know. 

The only species growing exclusively in the shelter of scrub 
and thicket, and which might be termed a woodland plant, is 
Meconopsis Wallichii var. fusco-purpurea, Hook, f. Nowhere 
abundant, it occurs sporadically from the Tali Range, in the 
central-west of the province, westwards to the lower ranges 
surrounding the head waters of the Shweli in latitude 25° 40’ N.,— 
which is practically the Burmese frontier-——and in the Irrawaddy 
basin. It is most effective in its natural surroundings, a pillar, 
4ft. to 6ft. in height, of ruddy, wine-coloured pendulous blooms 
and shining golden buds, the handsome foliage coated with golden 
brown hairs. Never found much above 9,oooft., it has been col- 
lected at as low an altitude as 6,oooft. So far, the typical blue- 
flowered M. Wallichii, Hook, f., has not been discovered in Yunnan. 





I.—A FINE PLANT OF MECONOPSIS INTEGRIFOLIA 


A photograph taken in its home in the Lichiang range. Note how 
it nestles under the rock. 


Another fine species is Meconopsis betonicifolius, Franch. 
First found by Pére Delavay in 1889, it was rediscovered only 
last year, when a small quantity of seed was secured. It is an 
erect plant of 2}ft. to 3ft., bearing three to six semi-pendulous 
blooms on long pedicels, the corollas as much as 3ins. across, 
or even more, of a soft clear saxe blue shade, with the anthers 
bright yellow. 
them the locus classicus. It is occasionally seen on open luxuriant 
meadows in company with multitudes of other herbs, but most 
often clinging on the skirts of forests or thickets in mingled 
light and shade at an altitude of 10,o0o0ft. to 12,o0o0ft. If given 
sheltered situations, or, at least, protection from wind—a con- 
dition most members of the genus require if they are to attain 
perfection—it should prove quite a good plant in cultivation. 
Unfortunately, like most of its kind, it is biennial. 

Meconopsis integrifolia, Franch, though most often found 
growing on exposed alpine meadows and slopes, is not seen at 
its best there. The situations where it is happiest, and where 
it shows the largest and finest flowers, are on the rocky, scrubby 
flanks of side valleys, where the plants congregate in nooks 
sheltered from winds and with abundance of sun and moisture. 
It is indeed a beautiful species, its real charm difficult to 
appreciate unless one has seen it in flower in its native wilds, 
flecking whole hillsides with its large sulphur-coloured nodding 
blooms. A normal plant produces five to seven of these, though 
I have counted as many as eleven or twelve on abnormal 
specimens, the blooms &8ins. or more in diameter when fully 
expanded. It is a spring species, grows at an altitude of 
11,000ft. to 14,o0oft., and, as I have mentioned, is by far the 
most widely distributed of any in Yunnan. 

Meconopsis pseudo -integrifolia, Prain, a species akin to 
the above, is found on the Chungtien plateau, and also extends 
westwards from there to the Mekong-Salwin divide, in latitude 
28° N. and even north of that. This form flowers still earlier than 
the type, and is commonly seen in full bloom surrounded by sheets 
of melting snow, through which the plants have forced their way, 
after the manner of some of the precocious alpine primulas of 


So far, it is known only from two areas, one of 





2.—ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION OF M. INTEGRIFOLIA. 


Whole hillsides are flecked with its sulphur-coloured blooms. where 
it has to be seen to be really appreciated. 
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tl . petiolaris section. It is characteristic of both species that 
ti. inflorescence may be branched from the basal rosette of 
fc iage or have the blooms, which are then borne on compara- 
t: ely short pedicels, bunched at the apex of a stout scape of 
i; {t. to 2ft. Asa rule, with those of the former class the blooms 
» finer and larger than in the latter, but that may only be the 
tural result of the congestion of the inflorescence. 

There is yet another interesting species—or possibly only 
a sport or form of the above—first discovered in t917 on the 
Hom-pu Range, which is a western extension of the Bei-ma 
ian. It formed small colonies on the ledges of very exposed 
and barren limestone cliffs at an altitude of fully 14,oo00oft. 
Later, during 1918, a small quantity of seed was secured. The 
piants, from roins. to 14ins. in height, form a dense rosette of 
small leaves, from the centre of which arises a stout, distinctly 
ribbed solitary scape bearing one bloom, or, very exceptionally , 
two, from 2ins. to 2}ins. in diameter, pure white in colour, with 
yellow anthers; all parts of the plant, excepting the corolla, 
being densely clothed with straw-coloured, stout, almost bristly 


MN 


hairs. 

Meconopsis Forrestii, Prain, first discovered in 1906, is 
another species affecting sheltered situations, and is usually 
found in small colonies of 200 to 300 specimens on rich meadow- 
land enclosed by conifer or mixed forests, at an altitude of 
11,000tt. to 13,o00ft. An early flowerer, it is seen at its best 
in June, before the meadows have attained their midsummer 
lushness, for then the fruiting plants are generally buried so 
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deeply in a riot 
of herbage 4ft. 
to 6ft. in height, 
that, so far, 
every attempt to 
secure good seed 
has failed. The 
plants range 
from 7ins. to 
18ins. in height, 
with numerous 
nodding light 
purple-blue 
blooms borne on 
central com- 
pound scapes, 
the filaments 
deep purple blue, 
anthers orange or 
orange yellow. 
Itis a pretty spe- 
cies, as worthy “he aatat bt Gs 
of a place in = h iss a & 

our gardens as 

any we already 

have in cultiva- 3.—MECONOPSIS_ RUDIS. 

tion. A real scree plant. Its colour is a rich blue. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY BOOK 


By Major Hucu B. C. Potrarp. 


This is the second of a number of chapters we are publishing by arrangement with Major Pollard from his contemplated book. 


II.—PHEASANTS. 
Pheasant and partridge compared. Hanging, keeping and 
packing in boxes for transport. Flies in the larder. Hens 
superior to cocks. Age indications. Recipes: Roast, 
Roast Sainte Alliance, Broiled, Braised with Chestnuts, 
Faisan au Choux, Salmi, Faisan en Cocotte, Boned, Boiled, 
Purée, SoufHé, and Pheasant Sandwiches. 
HE pheasant is, perhaps, a less intimate bird than the 
partridge, but, despite the world-wide popularity of 
the latter, the pheasant takes precedence when their 
relative palate values are compared. True, it is hard 
to decide on the virtues of the absolutely perfect 
partridge as against a pheasant of equal rank, but partridges 
vary very widely in flavour, according to their diet or the country 
in which they are bred, while, in the pheasant, these variations 
are far less noticeable. The modern post-war descendant of 
the hand-reared birds of the pre-war era is as plump and satis- 
factory as his predecessors and has been benefited in flavour 
by having to scratch for a living for himself. 

The whole art of developing the flavour of a pheasant depends 
on the hanging of him, and the men who are fond of high 
pheasants and higher game will, literally, hang their birds until 
they drop. This is carrying the practice to a too advanced 
point for individual toleration, for ‘‘ highness ’’ in game varies 
within wide limits, and it is better that the one epicure should 
be left to reflect that the birds could well have done with another 
day’s hanging than that the balance of the guests should consider 
the dish an offence to civilisation. 

The keeping qualities of pheasants depend, as do those of all 
game, largely on the weather ; though other causes, such as how 
they are packed and sent and how they were treated in the field, 
also affect them. The early part of the season of 1921 was 
memorable not only for the quantity of game of all kinds, but 
also for the quantity which reached the markets in an absolutely 
uneatable condition. The prodigious heat of the year was in 
part responsible, but it is probable that thoughtless conditions 
of packing and storage were largely to blame. 

Game should be hung on hooks in a free draught of air 
as soon as possible after it has been killed ; yet all too often we 
see it piled into the back of a shooting-car and left heaped 
until the luncheon interval, when it is laid out on the grass. 
Thus, during the whole morning, the game has been allowed to 
“ sweat ”’ and bruise together under the worst possible conditions 
for later keeping. 

Birds should always be packed carefully in boxes so that 
they cannot rattle about or bruise during transit, and, above 
all, they should never be sent till they are dry, and it is better 
to keep them a day on the hooks before sending them than to 
risk sending them off in bad condition. 

The time that the true pheasant flavour takes to develop 
is variable; a fresh pheasant is as tasteless as a chicken, but 
not so tender. In hot weather three or four days may be all that 
they will stand, but in hard weather and under perfect conditions 
they will hang ten days or even more. The greatest care should 
be taken to hang them in a fly-proof place, for to every bird 


spoilt by over-keeping a dozen are spoilt by the pestilential 
fly. One way of discouraging flies in the game larder is to have 
the skylight or window glass painted with a solution of trans- 
parent blue varnish. [lies apparently hate blue light and prefer 
to conduct their volatile affairs well out of its rays. With this 
and wire gauze or perforated zinc over the ventilation holes, 
a game larder can be kept tolerably free of the pests. 

Contrary to the rooted belief of most housewives, hen 
pheasants are markedly superior to the cock birds, and should 
always be preferred. The imposing appearance of the cock is 
deceptive, but it enables the poulterers to charge an extra shilling 
a bird in the market, so that the public, deeming superiority 
to go by price in all things, have been brought to believe that 
a cock pheasant is better than a hen. The contrary is the truth, 
and a hundred years ago Colonel Hawker advised sportsmen to 
give away the cock birds to their friends and keep the hens for 
their private tables. This advice sounds rather mean, but can 
be justified by counsels of expediency: further, the average 
recipient of game delights in the gorgeous colouring and aristo- 
cratic presence of a fine cock bird; he is, in fact, a finer gift, 
even if less ‘‘dishworthy,”’ than his tender mate. 

The age indicators of a cock pheasant are his spurs, for in 
a young bird these are rounded and to all intents pointless, 
a two year old has still short but pointed spurs, while with older 
birds they become both long and very sharp. In old hens and 
cocks the general tone of the plumage is much darker than with 
young birds, and the feet are hard and roughened. Aged birds 
should be cooked by methods more closely akin to stewing than 
roasting, for an old cock can become nearly as tough as shoe- 
leather, and no amount of hanging will render him really tender. 


SOME RECIPES. 

(11) Roast Pheasant —The usual and the best way of cooking the 
bird : Draw, truss for roasting, remove the head and neck, then roast 
for } to ? hour before a brisk fire, basting well with butter. Serve 
with a brown gravy made of pheasant giblets and trimmings, into which 
a little lemon juice has been squeezed, brown breadcrumbs and bread 
sauce. Braised celery is the appropriate accompanying vegetable, and 
Burgundy the best of wines. 

(12) Roast Pheasant (Sainte Alliance)—No book appears to be 
complete without this recipe, which was evolved by the great Brillat 
Savarin, the author of the ‘‘ Physiologie du Gout ”’; it is reputed to 
afford a dish fit for a king, but the onward march of democracy and 
the havoc their ideals play with the domestic budget are slowly making 
it a legendary dish. 

Take two snipes, draw them and place the trails, etc., on a plate 
separate from the carcasses. Strip the carcasses of flesh and mince 
this with chopped beef, bacon, lard, herbs and truffles into a force- 
meat. Stuff this into the pheasant and sew it up tight. Roast the 
pheasant and its contents, then set the snipe trails on a slice of bread 
on which they are chopped up with butter and a trace of anchovy. 
Bake this in the dripping pan beneath the roasting spit, and when the 
bird is roast serve him bedded upon it. 

A surround of slices of bitter orange is indicated in the original 
recipe, but it may be replaced by watercress and segments of lemon. 

(13) Broiled Pheasant—-In this recipe the bird may be either 
grilled or broiled or planked (see Partridge Recipe, No. 4) after pre- 
liminary treatment. 
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Cut the bird either down the back, and truss as for spatch-cocking, 
or dissect him into pieces. Fry these in lard till browned, or, in the 
case of the whole bird, seethe him in fat or oil, then finish by gritling 
or broiling over a fire or planking before one ; alternatively, plank in a 
gas oven. The whole bird will take 40 minutes, or the pieces, say, 30. 
Sprinkle with cayenne pepper and salt, baste with butter. Serve with 
game gravy, mushrooms or celery. 

(14) Braised Pheasant with Chestnuts —Observers of discrimination 
have often noted that in many cases the natural food of a bird or beast 
provides one of the best and most appropriate dressings with which 
to send it to the table. Thus cranberries, juniper berries, rowans, 
watercress, celery, and even shell fish play their appropriate part as 
Mavouring ingredients in various recipes dealing with game or fowl 
that eat these or kindred things in the natural state. 

The pheasant is catholic in his taste, but he is a devotee of acorns, 
beechmast, and, above all, chestnuts ; thus, in the very nature of things, 
it fitly comes about that, though your exotic school of cookery may 
favour truffles and high sauces, there is nothing in plain cookery which 
goes so well with braised pheasants as chestnuts. 

Line a saucepan with bacon, and add 2 0z. of butter with which 
the pheasant’s liver has been minced. Put in the pheasant and fry 
while turning it until it is nicely browned. ‘Take it out and cut it up, 
then add to the pan small carrots, celery, the hearts of Spanish onions, 
a bouquet garni of herbs, a shallot, and half a pint of game stock. 
Braise gently for half an hour. Par-roast your chestnuts, then peel 
them, and add them to the stock to boil for 10 minutes before serving. 

(1s) Faisan au Choux.—This is a variation on Partridge Recipe, 
(No. 5), which is simply adapted to the larger size of the bird. You 
cut him in pieces and bed him down in layers with the cabbage, after 
frying each piece in bacon fat. It is an excellent way of making a 
tough old bird really tender and palatable. 

(16) Stewed Pheasant (Salmi ?).—Take the left-over portions of 
game and carve them neatly ; with the trimmings strengthen the game 
stock. Take a liberal allowance of this stock and add fat bacon or pork 
to give it richness ; to this add a couple of glasses of claret or Burgundy, 
or, failing this, one glass of sherry and sufficient lemon juice to give it 
piquancy. Red wine is however essential to a good salmi 

Warm up the portions of bird in the stock, remove them and 
thicken the stock with flour to a thin creamy consistency, pour it over 
the portions and serve on a hot dish kept hot while it is on the table. 

(17) Faisan en Cocotte-—Lard him—that is to say, tie a slice of 
bacon waistcoat-wise over his breast—and braise him in an earthenware 
casserole with minced bacon, potato cubes, small onions, and Madeira 
sauce. 
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(18) Boned Pheasant——Take a raw pheasant, pluck, but do n 
draw, him, now slit him over the crop and remove it and work back t 
flesh like a glove over the breast bone, carefully disjoint the wings a: 
remove the bones, cut off the flapper and stitch the skin over the er 
Disjoint the legs and twist the bones till they come away with ¢) 
ligaments, and remove the whole carcass complete with its insid 
through the neck hele. 

Prepare a stuffing of forcemeat with foie gras or sausage mx 
with truffles and pistachio nuts, and ample salt and pepper. 
the body of this place pieces of ox tongue or ham. Sew up the bod 
moulding it again to its natural shape. Wrap the whole in a cloth 
keep the shape. Make a stock out of the carcass and giblets, and b 
the prepared bird in it for three-quarters of an hour, or more, accordi: : 
to weight. Let it cool in the stock, remove and glaze with white gla. 
or brown aspic. Serve cold. This dish can be highly commended for 
country-house parties, and also makes a shooting luncheon de luxe. 

(19) Boiled Pheasant-—Sounds unenterprising, but can be remar 
ably good. A hen pheasant should be chosen and plucked carefully in 
order to avoid tearing the skin. It should be boiled with care and served 
smothered with white celery sauce with boiled celery as a vegetable. 

(20) Pheasant Soup (Purée)—Unlike boiled pheasant, which 
requires a youngish bird, pheasant soup is cook’s provision for dealing 
with a very old one. Cut from your pheasant the breasts and wing 
portions. Hack up the remainder and put it into the stock-pot with 
onions, celery, carrots, herbs, etc., and there simmer it as long as you 
can. Bray the saved pheasant meat in a mortar and rub it through 
a coarse sieve, mix this with the crumb of bread or a French roll steeped 
in stock, and the yolk of an egg. Pour off the soup stock from the 
debris of the bones, strain, skim and add the pounded mixture, bring 
it once to the boil and serve. 

With either quenelles of meat or dice cut off the cooked meat, 
any game soup of this description may be styled ‘‘ Potage St. Hubert.” 
If, however, you add to your pheasant stock an equal amount of 
Burgundy, flavoured ordinary stock, a quantity of paprika, pepper 
and either pine kernels or pistachio nuts, it becomes Potage Waldstein. 

There are other ways of cooking pheasant, including putting 
him with bacon into a pie, but, in the main, they are all braises 
with various varieties of complicated sauces and adornments 
rather beyond the scope of the plain kitchen and the plainer cook. 
There is one simple dish which should not be neglected, and that 
is well spiced potted pheasant, for it provides one of the best 
sandwiches we know. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DAIRY COW’S WONDERFUL 
IMPROVEMENT 


GREAT and most instructing exhibition is the indis- 

putable verdict on the forty-fifth London Dairy Show. 

In the first place, it proves that the keen rivalry between 

the different breeds of dairy cattle is having a most 

wholesome effect upon the industry as a whole. The 

lonours happen this year to be distributed over several breeds 

instead of going all one way. For once, the milk-producing 

qualities of the Friesians have been successfully challenged. 

We do not assert that the results of a particular show can finally 

decide the relative merits of the various breeds. Another year 

may see the Friesians at the top, but its supremacy on this 

occasion has been successfully challenged by the pure-bred 
shorthorn, 

Major S. P. Yates is to be congratulated on the per- 
formance of Clara’s Beauty, a pure- bred shorthorn cow 
which shot in front of her rivals with the remarkable record 
of 4lb. 30z. of butter from 74lb. 11 0z. of milk. This works 
out at, roughly, a pound of butter from a gallon and a half of 
milk, an extraordinary record for any cow, and still more extra- 
ordinary from one of a double-purpose breed. She won the 
Barham Cup with a total of 6 .5 points, and her runner-up 
was Mr. A. B. Croxon’s Spot, a non-pedigree shorthorn that 
gave 3lb. 43 oz. of butter from 6olb. 10 oz. of milk, thus com- 
pleting a shorthorn victory in the milking trials. Mr. J. H. 
Robinson’s pure bred shorthorn, Kirklevington 54th, third in 
her class, also made very remarkable figures ; her yield of butter 
was 3lb. 3}.0z. out of 42lb. 11 oz. of milk—an astonishing ratio 
of 13.24. 

These brilliant performances were gratifying to the short- 
horn exhibitors. Although there were many striking records 
made by the Friesians, that breed failed on this occasion to 
repeat its remarkable successes in recent years. Those who 
came nearest the winners were of various breeds. Mr. G. Holt- 
Thomas showed his cow, Kingswood Ceres Myrtle. She produced 
2ib. 54.0z. of butter from 57Ilb. 15 oz. of milk, a ratio of 24.72. 
A red poll, Mr. S. Scrimgeour’s Sotterly Winsome, gave 2lb. 
2} oz. of butter from 58lb. 7 oz. of milk, and Messrs. A. and A. 
Kirkpatrick’s Ayrshire, Barr Amelia, gave 3lb. 3? 0z. of butter 
from 61lb. 1102. of milk. 

The Ayrshire men had good reason to be proud of the 
position won by their breed. It was awarded Lord Bledisloe’s 
trophy ‘‘ adjudged to have the best exhibit of good all-round 
dairy cattle.’”’ The breed is largely in the possession of all- 
round industrious dairy farmers, who are less intent on making 
records than improving the standard of the breed. The exhibits 
thoroughly deserved to win this prize; they were as fine a 





collection as one could wish to see, and for the practical 
work of dairying this is a high recommendation. 

The organisers of the Dairy Show are entitled to a great 
share of the credit for the vast improvement in the milking 
qualities of dairy cows generally since the institution of milking 
trials at the Agricultural Hall. Competition has evidently had 
a very inspiriting effect, as there is no competing breed which 
does not show better results to-day than representatives of the 
same breed showed when the exhibition was started. In the 
vear 1887 the first prize was won by a pure-bred shorthorn, 
and it is very interesting to compare her yield with that of the 
winner this year. Her average weight of milk morning and 
evening together was 57.5lb. Clara’s Beauty, Major Yates 
shorthorn, produced 74lb. 11 oz. of milk, the increase being 
over 17lb. In the class for shorthorns not entered in the 
Herd Book the prize was given for a cow yielding 48.6lb., which 
may be compared with that of the non-pedigree shorthorn, 
Spot, which made the wonderful record of 3lb. 44.0z. of butter 
from 6olb. 10 oz. of milk. That goes to show that the shorthorn’s 
standard, at any rate, has vastly improved. The winning Jersey 
in the show of 1887 gave only 32.5lb. of milk compared with the 
44lb. 5 oz. of Mr. Grosvenor Berry’s Negundo in 1923. These 
are typical examples that go to show the immense improvement 
made in the heavy shorthorn and the smaller Jersey during the 
period between 1887 and 1923. At the earlier date the cow 
producing 10,ooolb. a year was considered a wonder; now, 
every good herd contains a considerable number of cows that 
have passed the 10,o0olb. limit. Last year, at this time, 
it had to be chronicled that several cows had produced over 
20,000lb. in their lactation period, and the 30,ooolb. record was 
on the way to being established. It may be said that the Dairy 
Show was not responsible for the introduction of the British 
Friesian, but indirectly, by the institution of milking trials and 
butter tests and publishing figures about the competitors for 
honours in these subjects, it gave an impulse to the improvement 
of cattle generally, and in consequence led to the importation 
of the Friesian breed. The results this year mark a new and 
very important departure. They, at any rate, prove that at 
home we have material in our breeds of cattle from which can 
be obtained the best possible results. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF THE DAIRY SHOW. 


The cow does not hold all the ground at the Dairy Show. 
There is a much smaller milker, in the goat, which deserves 
attention, even though it was not, owing to cattle restrictions, 
represented so well this year as in previous years. Far more 
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i: dortant is it to notice the absolutely exhaustive manner in 
w ich the Show now covers not only dairy farming but the 
ir ‘ustries and occupations carried on in connection with it. 
(© these, poultry occupy a considerable space and excited no 
s all amount of interest. This was not altogether on account 
o the fine and varied collection of breeds, but also on account 
c the excellent lectures that were given while the Show pro- 
c eded. It is very curious that, in spite of the education offered 
airing the*last thirty or forty years, very crude methods of 
k.'ling and preparing table poultry still prevail in many parts 
o the country; for example, it is most difficult to get the 
poultryman to understand that killing in this case should be 
done without causing bloodshed or inflicting pain. It was 
e<cellent teaching for the expert at an educational centre to 
take a live bird and not only explain, but exhibit in practice, 


AYRSHIRE COW, BARR AMELIA. 


First inspection, Spencer Challenge Cup, Rowallan Champion Cup. 
(Messrs. Kirkpatrick.) 
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the humane manner in which it should be killed. This is, by 
placing the thumb under the bird’s head, drawing it backwards, 
and then doing what is commonly called “ drawing its neck.”’ 
The actual operation takes scarcely a second to perform, and is 
the only painless way of killing. Then, again, though those 
engaged in high-class poultry establishments may know the 
most expeditious method of plucking and trussing, dealers in 
poultry complain that these operations are not well performed. 
In regard to plucking, the main thing is to perform the operation 
while the subject of it is still warm, and the trussing should 
follow immediately ; the expert at the Agricultural Hall trussed 
the bird in 2} minutes. 

The produce exhibition was altogether a most interesting 
one. It showed not only what we at home are doing in the 
way of la petite culture, but also how they deal with these things 





DAIRY SHORTHORN COW, CLARA’S BEAUTY. 
Desborough Cup, Barham Challenge Cup, George Bateman Nelson 
(Coronation) Challenge Cup and National Butter Challenge Cup. 
(Major S. P. Yates ) 





DAIRY SHORTHORN COW, BRIGHT DARLING 
Shirley Challenge Cup. (Major S. P. Yates.) 





DAIRY SHORTHORN BULL, FOXHILL CARYL. 
First. (Captain Hon. E. A. Fitzroy, M.P.) 


RED POLL HEIFER, DALLINGHOO RUSSETT ROBBERY 1V 


First inspection, Third milk, and Red Poll Special, 
(Major J. A. Morrison.) 


JERSEY BULL, CANTERBURY PILGRIM, 
First. (Mr. Bruce Ward.) 
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in the Colonies. Anyone who saw the large boxes of honey A great many visitors to the Show were at least as mu : 
that came from Australia would be inclined to criticise the word interested in the machinery as in living animals and the effc le 
“‘ petite,’’ because ‘‘enormous’’ would have been a more produced in connection with them. Round the new pate ; ; 
appropriate expression. A lesson to be learnt from the Colonies — churns and a revolving machine for cooling milk, that struc < -_ 
was that in the art of packing and display they are perfect. everyone by its cleverness and ingenuity, there was always i 
There was a very fine display of cheeses, both home and Colonial, crowd of curious Looking round, indeed, it ws 
and the practice which we observed of selling cheese in samples very difficult to imagine what essential to the dairy was not °» He 
might very well be extended. It was applied to such things be found in some part of the Agricultural Hall. There w: s : me 
as cream, butter and scones, but it would almost be better to fodder on view, and the seeds from which some of the fodder 5 4 i 
have a market worked in connection with the exhibition, for grown. There were machines large and small for every possil aa 
there is nothing like tasting and trying for improving the sale operation, ranging between giving physic to a calf and grindi 
of any article of genuine merit. food for it. hore 
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THE HORSE RAIL a 


N less settled countries than our own—in 


By WILL 


lands where 


a 


saddle-horse is still the chief means of conveyance—the 
dwelling. The 
man who rides up to 1anch, estancia, sheep-run or cattle 
station, or who arrives at hotel, shanty or saloon, as one 
may prefer to call it, looks round immediately for some place 


horse rail is a necessary adjunct to every 


to tie his horse ; 
for him the horse rail. There is no ornament 


way, but post and rail stand steady as the hills. 


and bush, prairie and pampas have provided 


about a horse 
rail; nothing but sheer and simple strength. As a general rule 
it consists of a heavy rail of timber mortised into a couple of 
solid posts planted deep in the ground. This erection must be 
calculated to withstand the pull of two or three haltered horses 
if necessary. It is a tribute to the determination of the men 
of the ‘‘ Outer West ” that the horse rail is equal to every strain 
put upon it; bridles break and halters and headstalls give 


In every township street, at every lonely hostelry, at all 
far-out homesteads, shearing sheds and railway stations you 
may find the horse rail a ready stance for the hack awaiting his 


master, be he on business or on pleasure bent. 


In the Western towns in America the horse rail is not onlv 


used for saddle horses. You 
may see in any street of any 
hamlet a string of light buggies, 
or “rigs’’ as they call them, 
with the horses tied to the rail, 
in almost every case fretted 
and tortured by the tight bear- 
ing reins which every American 
driver seems to think it neces- 
sary to use, and which he 
never seems to think it worth 
while to slacken when he ties 
up his horse. 

The cowboy of the prairies 
has to some extent eliminated 
the need of the horse rail, for 
he breaks the cow-pony to 
stand wherever it is dismounted 
simply by drawing the reins 
over the head and _ leaving 
them to dangle. This would, 
at first sight, appear to be a 
difficult lesson to teach, but 
it is simply explained by the 
fact that the pony is at first 
hobbled when dismounted ; he 
thus connects the act of dis- 
mounting and pulling the reins 
over his head with an inability 
to move. Later on the drop- 
ping of the reins is sufficient, 
and he stands like a statue as 
long as his master desires. The 
Australian, on the other hand, 
is apt to depend upon the horse 
rail for the ‘“‘safe deposit ’”’ of 
his horse while he is on business 
bent. Some bushmen favour 
the plan of tieing the reins to 
the stirrup-iron in preference 
to the risk of having a bridle 
broken by a horse “ pulling 
back ”’ at the horse rail; but, 
unless this is skilfully done and 
the tie sufficiently shortened, it 
is merely a cause of blasphemy 
and hard swearing as the horse 
moves freely about and_ is 
often quite hard to catch. 
Some men tie their horses 
head to tail—a good enough 
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plan with 


this 
horst 


horses, but an old rogue generally 


manages to straighten his neck and walk off. Thus it is that 
the stockman of Australia has learnt to put his faith in the 


ubiquitous and useful rail. 


Ina back-block township of Australia 


on a Saturday night the horse rails are lined with horses. In 
front of the more popular hotels the rail may be thirty or forty 
feet in length, and a dozen or more hacks may be tied to it. 
Along the rail are fixed pegs at intervals of four or five fect, 
leaning inwards, and over these the loop of the reins is flung. 
All young and nervous horses and certain accredited rogues 
and outlaws are, in the bush, ridden with halters under their 
bridles, so that they may be secured to the horse rail without Hall 


any risk of broken leather ; 


but, for all this, the amount of preve 


damaged headgear is considerable. Few bridles up-country of a 


are whole ; 


at one time or another a strap has been broken deep. 


and re-sewn or patched up in temporary fashion with string or face | 

wire, the result of panic or temper at the horse rail. cand! 
Evervone who has shared the wild life of the “‘ Outer West ”’ befor 

will recall the snorting and trampling and shouting which broke appe 

in upon the game of cards or billiards, conveying the information 

that there was trouble at the horse rail. Some half-broken colt, 
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perhaps, would become restless 
or take fright at some un- 
expected sight or sound, pulling 
back upon his green-hide halter 
till the strained posts shook 
and quivered. One by one the 
horses tied near him would 
absorb the infection of his fear, 
the ill-broken ones hanging 
back, the more amenable plung- 
ing forward as the reins took 
hold. There was a rush from 
parlour and bar, and the verandz 
rang with the clink of long 
necked spurs as the owners ran : 
out to check and soothe thei: j 
mounts. ‘‘ Look out—broke1 ; 

bridles!”’ ‘“‘ There goes you 3 ‘ 
roan, Billy!’’ ‘‘ Mind that filly 
Jack ; she’ll kick the eye out o 
a mosquito!’’ ‘ Woh! boys !— i it 
Woh! there !—Won!”’ Sut Site 
once panic had mastered _ th« iis fe 
horse rail there was little hop« vgn 
for our fancy bridles. Snap— 
crack—they went in all direc- 
tions, even the quietest and best- 
broken hacks giving way to the 
excitement of the moment. 
“Catch old Midnight!’ ‘‘ Stop 
that colt or I'll never see him 
again!’ “‘ Lend usa rope, here!’ 
“Look out! Block him! Sto 
him! D——-n him, he’saway!’ 
For several minutes confusion 
would reign ; then the sound oi , 
galloping hoofs in the distance — 
A few scraps of broken bridles when 
hung on the rail, and the air 

was thick with curses. Per- 

haps one horse would remain, 

a fierce-looking, wild-eved colt 

whore green-hide halter had 

resisted all his efforts. A 7 
long-legged bushman would tis. ie 
unhitch him, swing into the but it 
saddle and, pounding away in yther 
the darkness, round up the mob jare : 
of renegades and drive them of col 
into the hotel yard. Some, watch 
making straight home, might vards 
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n ¢ be recovered that night. Then what a patching of bridles 
v der the moon! What pretty cursing! Too much cf this 
s *t of thing made the bushman wary, and many a one dis- 
c rded the horse rail and secured his horse in the stockyard 
th pegged rails. 

The Australian horseman is not by nature cruel. As a 
1 le he is a true horse-lover, yet I have seen his carelessness 
«mount to inhumanity in the way he would leave his favourite 
].ck tied to a horse rail in the sun for many weary hours while 
lhe rested or rioted in the welcome shade of the bush verandas. 

Many a deal was made at the horse rail. Many a good 
horse changed hands as he stood tied there, and many a one was 
paid over in lieu of a debt to some scoundrel of a shanty-keeper 
while his owner, bemused with drink, saw him led away from the 
vail. The horse rail had its humour, too. I remember seeing 
an amusing practical joke played on an old boundary rider 
who was accustomed to patronise a certain bush hotel and there 
io look upon the whisky while it was golden. Some young 
fellows, finding him drinking later than usual one evening at 
this favourite resort of his, took his old horse away from the 
horse rail and put it in a stable at the back of the house. They 


OCTOBER 


F all those who keep Hallowe’en, how many or how 
few realise they are keeping alive one of the most 
ancient of Celtic festivals. In England we call this 
last day of the Celtic year All Hallows, All Saints’ 
or All Souls’ Day, but it is mostly in Scotland that 

Hallowe’en survives. On this night supernatural influences 
prevail, and whoever wishes—whether he be the seventh child 
of a seventh child or not—may “ call up spirits from the vasty 
deep.’’ This accounts for the fact that if a girl would see the 
face of her future husband, all she has to do is to take a lighted 
candle at twelve o’ the clock, and, entering a dark room, stand 
before a mirror and eat an apple, and the face of a man will 
appear over her left shoulder : 

Wee Jenny to her Granny says 

Will ve go wi’ me Granny ? 

I’ll eat the apple at the glass 

I gat frae Uncle Johnny. 
The old lady is very indignant : 

She flufi’t her pipe wi’ sic a lunt 

In wrath she was sae vap’rin 

She noticed na, an aizle brunt 

Her braw new worset apron 

Out through that night. 

Ye little skelpie-limmers face ! 

I daur ye try sic sportin’ 

As seek the foul thief ony place 

For him to spae your fortune 

Nae doubt but ve may get a sight! 

Great cause ye hae to fear it 

For mony a ane has gotten a fright 

And lived and died deleeret ! 


The next ceremony is to prepare three dishes, two of which 
ire filled, one with clean water, one with dirty water, the third 
remaining empty. The enquirer into the future is blindfolded 
and, approaching the luggies, dips a finger. [f he dips it into 
lean water, he will marry a maiden; if into foul, a widow is 
lis fate ; and if into the empty dish, he must remain a bachelor. 
)f course, as each person takes a turn the position of the dishes 
must be changed. To Burns we turn again : 


In order, on the clean hearth-stane 
The luggies three are ranged, 
And every time, great care is ta’en 
To see them duly changed 
Auld Uncle John, wha wedlocks joys 
Sin’ Mars’ year did desire 
Because he gat the toom dish thrice 
He heaved them on the fire 

In wrath that night! 


Another practice on Hallowe’en is to hang up a wet shirt 
leeve at the fire. The enquirer must watch it till midnight, 
vhen a ghost appears and turns it : 


Last Hallowe’en I was waukin’ 

My droukit sark-sleeve as ye ken, 
His likeness cam’ up the house staukin’ 
An’ the very gray breeks o’ Tam Glen. 


The ducking for apples in a tub of water is too well known 
to need description. We laugh over such customs as these ; 
but it is uncertain if many of us would laugh had we to perform 
other rites that belong to the night of All Souls’. Who will 
dare sit at a lonely cross of three roads in some desolate stretch 
of country where the wind is wailing its autumnal dirge ? The 
watcher must remain till midnight, at which hour, “ when church- 
yards yawn,” the names of those who are to die within the year 
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then went down to a neighbouring swamp and procured one ot 
those dried skeletons of horses which lie all about the bush—a 
mere framework of bones enclosed in a parchment-like skin. 
This they propped up in life-like manner at the horse rail, putting 
on it the old boundary rider’s saddle and bridle and hooking the 
bridle over the peg. In due time the old fellow finished his 
carouse and, biddirg good-night to his host, staggered out to get 
his horse. The dim light favoured the conspirators, and with 
diabolical delight they watched the victim unhook the reins 
and throw them over the horse’s head. Then, putting his foot 
carefully in the stirrup, he attempted to mount. Of course, 
the skeleton gave way under his weight and fell to the ground 
with a rattle of dry bones. With a shriek the horseman rose 
and fled into the bar, there to console himself with a further 
glass of poison and to find refuge from the relentless spirits of the 
dark. 

Ah! well! Many a gallant hack has stood high-headed 
at the horse rail and treated his reins as silk threads not to be 
broken, and many a stout-hearted colt has hung back on his 
green-hide halter with a determination worthy of a better cause ; 
and the old horse rail remains a vivid memory. 


31lst—HALLOWE’EN 


will be made known. A stool with three legs is absolutely 
essential. What is more, the fate of those whose names are 
shrilled upon the wind may be averted. A pile of garments, 
already worn, must be taken to the cross-roads, and as the names 
are called a garment is thrown upon the wind, and by this simple 
sacrifice some strange god is appeased. 

Cross-roads have ever been haunted spots, probably because 
it was that at such places a gallows was erected : which brings 
to one’s mind Ingoldsby’s ‘‘ Hand of Glory ”’ and Shakespeare’s— 

. . Ghosts wandering here and there 
Troop home to church yards,—damned spirits all 
That in cross ways and floods have burial. 


However this may be, if the reader dare not s7t at a lonely cross- 
road, he may at midnight see a ghost at every cross-road, also 
on every stile. Anciently called Samhain, this festival marked 
the end of the Celtic vear, and not so long ago fires were lighted 
on the hills in Scotland, a very definite survival of the fire worship 
of the Celts. I do not know if there is any survival still of this 
old custom, which took place as late as the eighteenth century. 
At that time, the fire being lighted, a circle of stones was set 
about it (probably fairly heavy ones)—one by each person who 
attended. A kind of torch dance followed round the fire until 
it burnt itself out. The next day the stones were examined 
to see if any were displaced or if a footprint was discovered 
near any particular stone. In either case death followed the 
owner of the stone. 

In pagan days, at the time of festival, every fire had to be 
extinguished. An immense new fire was then kindled by the 
Druid priests, and upon it they made their sacrifices. From 
these flames every hearth was relit. To a Celt this would be 
no commonplace act, but a solemn ceremony. Think how such 
a scene would impress the minds of an imaginative people : 
these strange rituals enacted at night on some ancient. hili 
dedicated to their god, the tall, weird shadows of the moving 
priests cast across the grass by those leaping flames, the 
melancholy chanting of incantations, the sudden terrible cries 
of the slain borne upon the gale that beat down upon them 
like the rushing of tumultuous wings. Was not fire alone 
significant of the presence of a god? And, to the Celts, watching 
such a scene, it was like the opening of a door into another world. 
Even in these days, at the unexpected starting out of fire in a 
forest, there comes a strange feeling, an inexpressibly intense 
sensation that one has come suddenly upon a new and unaccus- 
tomed side of Nature, who has been started violently out of some 
secret ambush. It is difficult to write clearly of such sensations, 
but fire is totally unlike its sister elements, and none can be 
surprised at its worship upon strange altars in hidden groves 
or upon the tops of bare and wind-blown hills. 

The Hosts of the Sidhe and the Hosts of the Dead, on this 
night of Samhain, sweep across those burning crests, still alight 
in our imagination, in remembrance of the great fires that once 
burnt upon the Hill of Tara. On this night the Hosts possess 
the earth. All partake of the feast which the living must provide, 
otherwise a curse will fall upon them. Those who do not provide 
nuts and apples must chalk a cross or hang a branch of “ blessed 
quicken wood ’”’ upon their door and remain within. So we 
trace clearly the mysterious hearts and minds of the Celtic 
races in these games we play on Hallowe’en, when not only is 
the future foreseen, the invisible made visible, but also the 
thought of death is curiously interwoven with life. With the 
Celtic people this is inevitable, for, to this ‘‘ race mysterious, 
having knowledge of the future and the secret of death,’’ the 
link between the dead and the living is always more or less 
visible. Only at Hallowe’en, by the light of this festival, it is 
brought vividly before our unseeing eyes, dark against those 
monumental fires upon the Hill of Tara. STELLA LANGDALE. 
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DOG TRAINING 


XIV.—TEACHING SPANIELS 


HE spaniel which is to be trained for its proper vocation 

as “‘ handy man,” as distinguished from those which 

are to become no-slip retrievers, must be taken beyond 

the confines of the ordinary training ground for the 

purpose of learning to hunt its game. The place 
prepared for the work is known as the “ big enclosure,’’ and 
it comprises an area of about one acre bounded by a rabbit- 
proof fence. Being situated in one of the woods, it is well 
furnished with bracken and other ground covert of a kind to 
afford a number of shelter places for the four rabbits which are 
permanently kept there. In the summer the tangle is liable 
to become too dense, and the surplus must be cleared or beaten 
down according to its nature. A less area of enclosure than that 
named is undesirable, inasmuch as too confined a space is liable 
to make the dogs slow. 

One of the chief difficulties to be overcome in the case of 
spaniels is their tendency to follow up game that has gone away, 
hence the provision of an enclosure, because they can there be 
kept under better control than on natural ground. On the first 
occasion of taking a pupil into the big enclosure, the trainer 
will abstain from firing blanks and confine his efforts to teaching 
the dog to push out the rabbits and watch them away. Since 
this schooling does not commence until the course has been 
running a couple of months, the spaniel puppy has already learnt 
to drop to shot, also to find and point a rabbit and to stand during 
the trainer’s pleasure until told to push it out; hence there is 
no need for the check cord. The command “ Hie, Lost !’’ sends 
the puppy off to hunt, a motion of the hand right or left indicating 
the direction in 
which the search 
is to proceed, the 
trainer meanwhile 
using his _ best 
endeavours to pre- 
vent a wider 
range than 25yds. 
from where he is 
standing. When 
the puppy gets 
that distance 
away the trainer 
attracts his atten- 
tion, and, as soon 
as he looks up, 
motions with his 
hand and_= gets 
him to turn. The 
distance being 
thus reduced, the 
puppy is en- 
couraged to work 
on either hand, 
the whistle again 
checking him 
when he gets too 
far. The various 
seats used by the 
rabbits being well known, the trainer, on seeing that the 
pupil is working towards one which is occupied, calls out 
“Steady,” this order, as a consequence of previous lessons, 
being usually sufficient to bring him up on point. Fully 
a minute is then allowed to elapse before giving the order 
to push out, this order being immediately followed by a 
sharp hiss, that taking the place of the spoken words as 
soon as the pupil can be made to understand its significance. 
Immediately the dog has pushed the rabbit out, the trainer 
gives the order ‘‘ Up,’”’ because the pupil may have forgotten 
what he learnt in the rabbit pen at home, this being a special 
precaution against a species of failure which must, if possible, 
be avoided. After a few repetitions of the experience, the order 
can be held in reserve for the cases when the pupil forgets to 
drop on the rabbit being pushed out. The warning “ Steady ”’ 
likewise becomes unnecessary as soon as the puppy is coming 
up quite staunch on his point upon scenting a rabbit, the whistle 
also passing out of use when the puppy turns on his own account 
after having reached the allowable radius. In the nature of 
things the whistle remains in use the longest, but its note becomes 
less and less frequent as the puppy gradually learns to look up 
every now and again in order to receive guidance from the 
motions of the trainer’s hand. 

Canine nature being what it is, nothing could be more 
natural than for a puppy to want to follow up the rabbit after 
pushing it out, and he would work by nose in so doing. Hence, 
when sent out afresh he is liable to follow the line which has 
just been laid. If such an attempt is made, the trainer must 
say “No” in a firm voice, and, to save misunderstanding, must 
at once take a right-angle turn in the direction of new ground. 
In no other way can the zest for hunting be combined with 
instant abandonment of the line made by a rabbit which has 
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broken covert. The puppy must be allowed to find at le 
three rabbits on each occasion of being taken into the big enclos 
and be as often turned away in a fresh direction, this until 
desire to follow the line so made has been eliminated. Wh 1 
that stage has been reached the pupil may work in the sa 
direction that the rabbit has taken, the word ‘“‘ No”’ being u 
should he attempt to put his nose down on the forbidden li 
For this reason the trainer must be careful to note the ex 
line of each rabbit’s departure, this so as not to confuse the do 
mind by forbidding work on a new scent. About the fourth ti: 
of visiting the enclosure a few blanks may be fired, though 1 
necessarily when a rabbit has been pushed out. At first it 
better to wait for a moment when the pupil is a nice distan 
out and has his head down, the unexpected discharge being 
more favourable to securing an instant drop. If he goes down 
in accordance with previous teaching, well and good; if not, 
he must be reminded by the order “‘ Up” accompanied by 
raising the hand. After the pupil has been dropped a few time 
in this manner and has done it well, a blank may be fired at 
Bunny as he scampers away, but on these occasions he must be 
worked in a new direction so as to emphasise the importance 
of ignoring the rabbit unless otherwise ordered. The spaniel 
may be given a daily lesson on these lines for a period of about 
a week, after which it may be repeated once a week to keep 
its details in mind and apply finish pending the time when real 
business commences. 

My experience proves that spaniels which have been trained 
on the above lines are much more reliable in retrieving than 
those in which the 
chasing tendency 
has been corrected 
by severe thrash- 
ings, the _ ever- 
present objection 
to allowing faults 
to be committed 
as a preliminary 
to their correction 
being, in __ this 
instance, that a 
dog may become 
almost afraid to 
touch a_ rabbit. 
Working on pre- 
vention lines, | 
find that fully 
50 per cent. of my 
pupils go through 
their course with 
out knowing the 
touch of a whip, 
while those whi 
need correctiou 
have knowingly 
committed sins the 
identity of whi 
is clear in thei 
mind. The secret of success is to master the working of 
dog’s brain so as to promote a free and eager delivery of gam 
whether it be rabbit or bird. In the difficult case of rabbit 
much depends upon the first which spaniel or retriever is call 
upon to retrieve. If he does it well and is properly handk 
he is a made dog for all time ; but quite a minor-seeming mista! 
by the handler will instil wrong notions and mar him as 
retriever. 

Perhaps a case in point will emphasise the truth which 
am endeavouring to make clear. A friend of mine took a you! 
spaniel out for the first time with the gun, this against my advi: 
because the dog had never been taught to retrieve and had n 
even been given the first lesson in obedience. Unfortunate! 
the first rabbit shot was only wounded, the puppy manag 
to find it, but, not knowing what to do, pounced upon it an 
held it down with his paws, whereupon his master rushed 1 
and took the rabbit away. That dog’s career was known 
me for the succeeding four years, and during the whole tin 
he never attempted to retrieve a live rabbit. He would fir 
them fast enough, hold them down as in the first instance a1 
wait any length of time for his master to go to him, but retrie’ 
never. Now, had that puppy been treated properly in the fi 
instance, I feel sure that he would have made a good retriev: 
this because he proved himself gifted with a good deal of sens« 
but, as canine intellect is guided to a remarkable extent by fir 
impressions, this particular dog insistently repeated the metho 
which he had to invent when first brought into contact wit! 
a wounded rabbit. Had his master walked away and calle 
the puppy to follow, he would almost certainly have take 
hold of the rabbit as part of the process of complying with 
the order, and the result ever after would have been all that 
could be wished. R. SHARPE. 
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r the well- 
appointed home 


fer housewife who takes pride in domestic 
efficiency and beautiful rooms will be en- 
raptured with this new Electric Singer. 
Its graceful table-like cabinet is as different from those 
of ordinary sewing machines as are its wonderful effort- 
less operation—its silence, its freedom from vibration— 
and its wide range for fancywork as well as plain sewing. 


The SINGER neo101 
ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINE 


is self-contained, automatically lubricated and —for all 

its slender lines—built to last a lifetime. , You just plug 

into a lamp socket — switch on the current—and sew. 
Try it for yourself without obligation. 


Ask eny Singer Salesman for fucther particulars or write: 
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HEAL & SON, LTD. 


arm chair—pleasant to look at, too— 
and this low tea table ready to the 
hand for book or coffee cup will bring 
a celightful sense of absolute comfort and 
ease to the tired worker. It is a Heal 
product and the price is quite remarkable. 


Arm Chair fii" £727:0 
Mahogany Tea Table, £2 : 12:6 


Illustrated Catalogue of Easy Chairs 
and Sofas will be sent free on request. 
Also one of Tea Sets and Table Wares. 


Heal & Son It¢ 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1. 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers, 
Dealers in Carpets. China Fabrics and Decorative things. 


Tee deeply sprung and cosily padded 
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The Car that is different 
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Showing facia board, controls, 
pocke!s and screen wiper. 


vantage. 
Models have many added 
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able value. 
remains the same. 


Side screens on four-seater adjusted 
as a V-shaped rear screen. 
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Hplman 


The Guaranteed Car 


OPEN OR CLOSED 


CARRIAGE COMFORT 
as occasion demands. 


The patented Hillman rigid side-screens form an all-weather equip- 
ment quite unique. When fully closed the Hillman All-weather 
Car has every appearance of a Saloon, and every comfort. When 
open touring conditions are preferred the Hillman has the ad- 
Whatever the weather the Hillman is right. The 1924 
improvements both in chassis design and 
body comfort, and the coachwork is as always distinguished by its 
quality. At the reduced prices of £350 for the Two-Three-Seater 
and £358 for the Four-Seater the 1924 Hillman represents remark- 
The famous Hillman Twelve Months’ Guarantee 


Catalogaes«and agents’ names from 
The HILLMAN MOTOR CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 
Hillman London Distributor : 143/149, Gt. Portland St., W.1. 





Method of storing side screens 
in felt-lined locker. 
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Dicky seat opens with one 
revolving movement. 
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MOTOR COMPANIONS ASPREYS LUNCH anp TEA BASKETS 


BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 















84x 6} X 5 ins. 





Grey Morocco Leather, Mirror, Boi‘ ec, 
Morocco Leather Bag, lined Silk, Price £25 0 0 Powder Box and 8-Day Watch, £9 12 6 


a 


Silver Mounted Bottles. Size 9 x 3} ins. 
£13 5 0 





Price £6 5 U0 


Price £4 10 0 Price $11 15 0 


The house of over one hundred years’ 
AS PRE \ S highest reputation. 


ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW AT— ee 





Gerrard 85385. 
















Jaeger Camelhair 
for Warmth 










NEW HATS OF EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGN. 





Have you ever felt the precious 
glow of warmth which comes 
when you put on a_ Jaeger 
Camelhair dressing-gown ? 
Warmth, softness, wearing quality 
and a rich brown colour com- 
bined— there is nothing to touch 
Camelhair for dressing-gowns ! 
















MN 262 


Raglan sleeves, collar, cuffs and 
pockets edged cord and embroi- 
dered motif design. 





Undyed Camelhair 


from 96/6 


Ask for the Jaeger Gown Booklet 
illustrated with photographs. 


AEGE 


The Camelhair Specialists 













Smart Panne Hat, finished at side DEBE NHAM & 
| with chou of same material. In F R E E B O D Y 





black, mole, and brown. 








a v "Ty" 
352/54, Oxford Street, W.l. 16, Old Bond. Street. W.1 aan 63/ WIGMORE ae 94 
102, Kensingt igh Street, W.8. a, Victoria Street, S.W.1. - NDON rs 
30, Sloane St.,S.W.1. |456, Strand, W.C.2. 85/86, Cheapside, E.C.2. Lon eye, 





Address of Local Agent sent on Application. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION ACT. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—May I reply to a few of Mr. H. J. 
Massingham’s statements in CouNTRY LIFE for 
October 27th. I do not know if he shoots 
much or not, but because he has seen second 
broods of mallard in August is no reasen for 
prohibiting shooting on August 1st. Mr. 
Frohawk states in his excellent work on 
British Birds: ‘‘ Wild duck nest from end 
of March to end of April. The young strong 
on the wing as old birds by end of July.” 
The sheld-duck are more plentiful now than 
thirty years ago, so do not appear to have 
suffered from a close time ending August Ist. 
As to live decoy wood-pigeons, these are not 
ill-treated, and the tamer the better, and I 
trust “‘ H. M.” does not think they are 
‘knocked about.” I regret I do not quite 
follow his remarks as to owners and occupiers 
failing in knowledge of ‘‘ economic status ”’ of 
birds in relation to crops. I think all sound 
practical owners or occupiers quite appreciate 
the status of a hawk taking chickens or a jay 
the green peas, or pigeons and rooks peas in 
the field or beans and corn on Sundays. I 
never referred to the professional fowler who 
shoots for the market, but to the worker of 
five and a half or six days a week, who does like 
to get fresh air and a shot—Saturday afternoon 
to Sunday night, is his spare time. I think 
that famous Scots naturalist, Thomas Edward, 
even made use of Sunday. The economic 
value of the lapwing I did not dispute. All I 
do say is that, in common fairness, if it and its 
eggs are to be entirely protected, then it should 
be illegal to sell any lapwing or egg in England 
and Scotland. I am strongly against protecting 
to benefit those who inhabit Denmark, Holland 
or Ireland, and for them to kill and send here. 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey stated he had known 
a thousand netted in Ireland by professional 
netters in a week, and fifty to eighty are obtained 
at one shot with a punt gun. Common birds 
are not dying out, and the old date for close 
szason has answered its purpose. I have heard 
many express the opinion that new regulations 
savour of the D.O.R.A. ones (of which R.I.P.). 
—P. R. M. 


THE RHYME OF THE WILLOW PATTERN. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—One thing is certain, and that is that 
the Willow pattern and the poem were founded 
on a very old Chinese legend; but I think 
I am correct in stating that the origin and date 
of the English poem are unknown. I have 
taken the opportunity of asking, to-day, first, 
a University professor of literature and, second, 
an examiner in literature of London University, 
and both state that the history of the poem is 
not known. Of course, it is well known that 
the design was originated by Thomas Minton 
in 1780. My impression of the lines is : 
“Two pigeons flying high, 

Chinese vessel sailing by: 

Weeping willow hanging o’er, 

Bridge with three men—if not four: 

Chinese temple, there it stands, 

Seems to cover all the land ; 

Apple-tree with apples on, 

A pretty fence to end my song.” 
If I were asked to give my opinion and not 
state a fact, I should be inclined to say that 
the poem grew up round the design—not the 
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design round the poem, because it is known 
that Minton took part of his design from other 
pottery designs and these objects are spoken 
of in the poem.—STANLEY C. JOHNSON. 

To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—The rhyme your correspondent asks for 
is more probably this : 

“* Here’s two birds flying high, 
Here’s the vessel sailing by, 
Here’s the bridge for passing over, 
Here’s little men going to Dover. 
Here the stately castle stands, 
Here lives the ruler of the land, 
Here’s the tree with apples on, 
Here’s the line that ends the song. 

I have known the rhyme over seventy years, and 
should say that it dates from the old days 
when it was said that ‘‘ old Boney ”’ would land 
at Dover and so eat up all bad children.— 
THOMAS RATCLIFFE. 


” 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In answer to ‘‘ L. M. B.’s”’ enquiry for 
the rhyme of the Willow pattern, I send the 
enclosed : 
“Two little swallows flying high, 
A little ship a-passing by, 
Apple trees with apples on, 
Post and railings round the pond, 
A little bridge, with willows over, 
Three little men crossing to Dover.”’ 
FLORENCE READ. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Here is the rhyme of the Willow pattern 
as it was told to me in my childhood : 
“Two little pigeons flying high, 
A little vessel passing by, 
A weeping willow hanging o’er 
A bridge, with three men, if not four. 
A Chinese castle, here it stands, 
Praising it’s lord with all his lands, 
An apple tree with apples on, 
A fence all round, which ends my song.” 
A short time ago another version was given 
to me, which may also interest your corre- 
spondent : 
*‘'T'wo birds on wing, a ship at sea, 
A very fruitful apple tree, 
A wooded height, a castle grand, 
A river running through the Jand, 
A weeping willow in suspense, 
A bridge, three travellers and a fence.”’ 
H. Pau.ine M. Loar. 
[We have received a number of other 
versions practically identice! with one or other 
of those here printed. The chicf point of 
difference seems to be the presence or absence 
of the little men goirg to Dover.—Eb.] 


A CHINESE ORIGIN FOR GOLF. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—The origin of the Royal and Ancient 
Game has long been a matter of considerable 
dispute. Few would expect to discover ancient 
evidence of the game so far east, indeed, as 
the Province of Canton. With the Chinese 
one naturally associates tea, ginger, silk, opium, 
and even the now popular pursuit of Mah 
Jong, but hardly golf. A motor drive on the 
excellent road which has been made in recent 
years in what is known as the New Territory 
(leased to Great Britain), on the mainland of 
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“THE GOD OF GOLF.” 


the Canton Province, opposite the island of 
Hong Kong, some twenty-five miles distance 
from Kow Loon, brings one to a Buddhist 
temple within a few yards of the road. Among 
the usual images and joss tables which adorn 
its interior is to be seen the benevolent old 
gentleman represented in this photograph, 
carefully nursing his bag with driver and baffy, 
which, probably, were the onlyclubs considered 
necessary for the somewhat rough courses 
in periods antecedent to the Ming Dynasty. 
—H.R. 
HOCKEY IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sirn,—Some few months ago the news was 
published that a representation of the game of 
hockey had been found embedded in an ancient 
wall at Athens. This was received with surprise 
mingled with incredulity ; but casts of the relief 
have just reached this country and anyone who 
visits the British Museum may decide for him- 
self the character of the game represented. 
The relief, unquestionably, shows us a ball game 
in progress. Each player holds a light hooked 
stick, not unlike a hockey stick, but holds it in 
the right hand only. ‘T'wo are bending over 
towards each other in the centre as at a bully, 
their sticks crossed over the ball. On the right 
side two other players stand with heads turned 
to watch their progress. On the left-hand side 
are also two men, one of whom holds his stick, 
but the other is empty-handed and has his 
left hand raised. Evidently, he is an umpire 
who is just about to give the sign for the game 
to start. ‘The whole scene is full of action and 
vigour. The figures are modelled with great 
accuracy and spirit in an early style of sculpture. 
Unfortunately, we have only this one moment, 
the players poised before the umpire’s hand 
drops and the game begins. ‘Ihe general 
view is that it is a form of hockey, and 
archeologists have searched the dictionaries for 
the Greek counterpart of the modern game. 
The lexicographer Pollux describes a game 
which he calls episkyros, which certainly has 
affinities with the game, although the account 
of Pollux suggests throwing rather than strik- 
ing. This relief measures 23}ins. by 11ins. 
and is one of six which decorated a pair of small 
statue-bases found during the construction of a 
new shop at Athens. The bases were embedded 
in an ancient wall, which the finders pronounced 
to be a part of the wali of Themistocles, though 
German criticism has raised a doubt.—H. S. 
















CUCKOO AND PIED 


WAGTAILS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—All reports so far to hand emphasise a 
serious shortage of cuckoos—mostly females. 
My own observations reveal the loss of a four year 
old wagtail cuckoo, her daughter (two years), 
a red warbler cuckoo which laid sixteen eggs 
last year (her first), and a hedge sparrow cuckoo 
which had returned to this locality for the 
five seasons ending 1922. ‘The four year old 
wagtail cuckoe and the five year old hedge 
sparrow cuckoo I am certain failed to return, 
but in the other two cases I am convinced 
that these birds did actually return and that 
one, at least, perished after arrival owing to 
the arctic conditions which lasted until the 
end of June. I was particularly regretful 
that the two year old wagtail cuckoo, which 
laid fourteen eggs in pied wagtails’ nests last 
season, did not remain in the quarry this year, 
as I had made considerable arrangements to 
continue my observations had I been permitted. 
During the latter end of March I constructed 
upwards of a hundred suitable nesting sites 
throughout the chalk quatry as an inducement 
to the wagtails to remain in the quarry to 
nest, and in most cases the fourteen pairs 
of wagtails inhabiting the quarry readily took 
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THE NESTING SITE IN THE QUARRY, 


advantage of them. This colony of pied wagtails 
have, by careful ‘“ nursing,” multiplied from 
a solitary pair since 1919, and this in spite 
of the attentions of two wagtail cuckoos which 
had victimised them since 1919. During the 
evening of April 27th I was in the quarry, 
making an inspection of my nesting sites, 
some of which at that time contained nests 
of eggs, when suddenly I was startled by a 
din of indescribable excitement among the 
wagtails, all of which, as if by common accord, 
rose high into the air in a multitude, in which 
they were joined by the scores of sand martins 
which nest in the loamy top-soil of the chalk 
quarry. On looking upwards, I saw the 
cuckoo come floating into the quarry and about 
to settle a few yards from where I actually 
stood. She could not have seen me, for she 
approached quite near, then wheeled swiftly 
round and made for the opposite cliff, with 
the host of wagtails and sand murtins desperately 
mobbing her. She appeared to have retained 
just sufficient energy to reach the opposite 
bank, for she dropped among the herbage 
in an exhausted state, all the while being mobbed 
by the frenzied wagtails. "That was the arrival ! 
Her behaviour for the next few days proved 
beyond doubt that she was the last year’s 
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bird—her evening visits to the quarry, her 
use of favourite observation posts and the 
raiding and upsetting of three nests of incubated 
wagtails’ eggs convinced me that she had 
come to stay for the third successive season. 
On May 14th she laid her first egg, which 
definitely established her identity, the egg 
being very small and so fragile that upon being 
handled it fell to pieces—very different, in 
fact, from the usual hard shell of the cuckoo’s 
egg. She, alas! was never seen again, and 
though on occasion I am tempted to hope 
that she may have sought warmer climes for 
the remainder of the season, I am much afraid 
that she succumbed to the cold. Following 
the cuckoo’s departure, the nesting pied wagtails 
were destined to further worries, this time 
from a pair of kestrels which had a nest of 
young in a neighbouring cliff. At least one 
wagtail per day was carried off, sometimes a 
few yards from where the men were actually 
at work and in spite of showers of chalk being 
rained upon them by the quarrymen. Later 
in the evening a pair of little owls from a row 
of old elms adjoining the quarry would play 
havoc among the young wagtails just leaving 
the nest ; but, in spite of the heavy tol! exacted 
from this colony of pied wagtails by the owls 
and kestrels, I am pleased to record that over 
a hundred young alone were successfully 
reared in the nesting sites I had specially 
constructed for them—Geo. J. SCHOLEY. 





A DOG’S WALL EYE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Some of your readers may be interested 
to know that a dog’s wall eye shines red in the 
dark. I had not noticed this until the other 
day, when I saw the eyes of a dog shining red 
and green, just like the port and starboard 
lights of a ship. The fact is probably well 
known, but I have not seen it published.— 
H. I. BRACKENBURY. 
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A PICTURE FROM CORNWALL. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—! send you a child study taken in Cornwall 
which I hope you may like.—W. Mottram. 

TREES INJURED BY STARLINGS., 

To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—Rather an unusual case was brought to 
my notice lately, in which many of the trees 
and undershrubs in a plantation in mid-Kent 
were either greatly injured or killed outright 
by the fouling of large flocks of starlings. 
The birds collect in large numbers towards 
evening and roost in the trees, the whole 
plantation in consequence being rendered 
almost impassable by their fouling. Of trees 
that have suffered most, the ash, alder, elder and 
hazel may be mentioned, the three latter in 
particular, many of which have been killed 
outright and others rendered unhealthy. Firing 
a gun in the wood in the evening after the birds 
had gone to roost had little good effect, at 
least of a permanent kind, better results 
following the lighting of sulphur cones beneath 
the trees after dark. The damage appears to be 
as great owing to fouling the branches and stems 
as by its poisoning the soil.—A. D. WEBsTER. 





LLAMAS IN SURREY. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—The llamas in the photograph are kept 
in a field with Jersey cattle and Shetland 
ponies, with which they are very good friends. 
The youngest one is three weeks old. The 
little girl, Ruth, the daughter of Mr. A. Ezra 
of Foxwarren Park, Cobham, Surrey, is fou 
years old. She feeds them occasionally on 
apples and they always look out for her. The 
llamas are out of doors the whole time an 
require no special feeding. They do well in 
any park and are quite easy to break in fo: 
riding or driving.—FLora RAPHAEL. 


THE LLAMAS. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling 
and Robert Browning, edited by Alexander Carlyle, M.A. (Fisher 
Unwin, 25s. net.) 

Carlyle till Marriage, by D. A. Wilson. (Kegan Paul, 15s.) 

T is indeed refreshing to come across, in these days, a book 
of new letters written by Thomas Carlyle. His manly, 
resonant voice was almost drowned in the unending stream 
of biographies, recollections, heated argument and more 
heated retort. Now again it is heard, and the sound of it 

is like a bell ringing above the day’s incessant turmoil and pro- 

lixity. The letters are in a series of three, addressed respectively 
to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling, and Robert Browning. The 

Mill letters begin at Craigenputtock, and contain many striking 

descriptions of the ‘“‘ Whinstone mountains, peat bog; bare 

wolds alternating with primeval crags and the shade of leafy 
trees”; a wilderness “ peopled with Galloway oxen, grouse 
and black-faced sheep, and here and there a brown-faced herds- 

man.” The story unrolled is that of a fine friendship. Mill 

was endless in his kindness and generosity. The second series, 

that addressed to John Sterling, is the most affectionate of the 
three, and contains many little intimate touches which come 
only from a correspondent whose confidence and sympathy are 
unbreakable. We have bits of nonsense verse such as this : 
Cock-a-doodle-doo, cuck, cuck, 
What an ass is Carlyle, 
Stood not, on our guide-post stuck, 
The invaluable Sterling ! 


Cock-a-doodle-doo, this, this, 
This the road, ye dolts you! 
Road to Nowhere not amiss, 
Road to Somewhere jolts so ! 
and allusions that show how familiar Carlyle was with the work 
of Mungo Park: ‘ Let us pity the poor white man.” 

The pity and tenderness that lay at the bottom of Carlyle’s 
ruggedness is nowhere more strikingly exemplified than in this 
correspondence : 

My Friend, my brave Sterling! A right valiant man; very beau- 
tiful, very dear to me ; whose like I shall not see again in this world ! 

We are journeying towards the Grand Silence ; what lies beyond 
it earthly man has never known, nor will know : but all brave men have 
known that it was Godlike, that it was right Goop,—-that the name of 
it was Gop. Wir heissen euch hoffen. What is right and best for us 
will full surely be. Tho’ He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. 
‘““ETERNO AMORE”’; that is the ultimate significance of this wild 
clashing whirlwind which is named Life, where the Sons of Adam 
flicker painfully for an hour. 

The Browning letters are those of a conspicuously great 
thinker and writer to an equal. Intellectually, the two men 
may be described as brothers. What we may call an incident 
in the correspondence is not without its humorous side, although 
at the same time it illustrates how genuine was Carlyle’s literary 
instinct. Browning had sent to him a little book of twenty-five 
Shelley letters, to which he had written an introduction. 
Carlyle “liked the Essay extremely well indeed ; a solid, well- 
wrought, massive, manful bit of discourse”; but, regarding 
the letters, he was very far from being so enthusiastic. It did 
not occur to him to doubt their authenticity any more than it 
had occurred to Browning, but they caused him to break out 
into the following violent denunciation of Shelley : 

Weak in genius, weak in character (for these two always go together) ° 

a poor, thin, spasmodic, hectic, shrill and pallid being ;—one of those 
unfortunates, of whom I often speak, to whom “‘ the talent of silence,” 
first of all, has been denied. The speech of such is never good for 
much. Poor Shelley, there is something void, and Hades-like in the 
whole inner world of him; his universe is all vacant azure, hung with 
a few frosty mournful if beautiful stars; the very voice of him (his 
style, etc.), shrill, shrieky, to my ear has too much of the ghost ! 
If it be remembered that the forgery of these letters had not 
yet been discovered and that Carlyle, no doubt relying on 
Browning, who himself had pinned his faith to Moxon the 
publisher, never doubted their genuineness, this passage is an 
extraordinary proof of the instinct that led him to see at once 
that the letters were bad literaturc, and reading them irritated 
him into writing this diatribe. 

Our other book is a history of Carlyle’s early life that brings 
together the facts gleaned from a great number of sources and 
makes a valuable supplement to Froude’s biographical works. 
The further we are away the more strange is the Border country 
in which Carlyle was born. It is a homely, pleasant picture, 
but rather dreary. The book opens with a very interesting 
account of Carlyle’s father, James Carlyle, seeing the poet Burns 
Jimmy Carlyle, the mason, did not take much account of poets 
and did not speak to this example of the species, yet the date 
of their meeting has become interesting if not important ; it 
occurred in 1795, the year in which Thomas Carlyle was born, 


and Robert Burns was present, in his capacity as gauger, inspect- 
ing the distillery and the many public-houses of the district. 
The description of Ecclefechan given by Robert Burns was that 
it was an “ unfortunate wicked little village.” He wrote in a 
letter to Thomson: “I have been in a dilemma, either to get 
drunk, to forget these miseries, or to hang myself to get rid of 
them.” A description of the people by a contemporary native 
is that they were “ Pithy, bitter-speaking bodies, and awfu’ 
fechters.” 

Mr. Wilson gives a charming account of the early years 
of Thomas Carlyle in this district. He has also got the atmos- 
phere of Kirkcaldy, where Carlyle kept a school with Edward 
Irving as a very friendly rival. The two, in fact, became very 
dear friends, taking many long walks together and talking the 
sun down the sky. The book is clearly and sympathetically 
written, and will be found very charming reading by the young 
generation which has still to make its acquaintance with Carlyle. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge, by A. C. Benson, Master. ‘Bowes 
and Bowes, 2s. 6d.) 

NOBODY could be better fitted to write ‘‘ a little view ”’ of the history 
of a college than is the Master of Magdalene. The writings of Mr. 
Arthur Benson, as it still seems easier to call him, are full of feeling for 
the ancient peacefulness and serene dignity which belong to all the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and to none more so than to the 
college of Pepys, standing a little apart from the rest of the world, on 
the farther side of the river, with a flavour and tradition all its own. 
Where some of the smaller colleges have been obscured by the towering 
shadow of Trinity, Magdalene has always held its head high. Some- 
times, the Master tells us, it has been evangelical, as in Simeon’s day ; 
sometimes, in the words of a famous Cambridge poem, which he does 
not quote, it has been “‘ that horsy home of revel’’; but it has always 
kept ‘‘a certain tone of social distinction,’ and certain families have 
unwaveringly sent their sons there. The Master has written quite 
delightfully about his college and without ever appearing to hustle 
us through our sightseeing, yet shows us a very great deal in fifty-one 
short pages. Magdalene was first a monk’s hostel, when the students 
were ordered to wear lamb’s wool tippets and not to frequent taverns 
“‘often.’’ Next it became Buckingham college, through the benefactions 
of Henry Strafford, Duke of Buckingham, beheaded for rebelling against 
Richard III. Then came its great benefactor, Thomas, Lord Audley of 
Walden, the builder of Audley End, who lies buried at Saffron Walden 
in a black marble tomb so that Fuller wrote of him, ‘‘ The stone is 
not harder nor the marble blacker than the heart of him who lies beneath.” 
Through him it became the appanage of a great house. The possessor 
of Audley End is the Hereditary Visitor of Magdalene, and the late 
Lord Braybrooke, who was the loved and respected Master for over 
fifty years, was at once Visitor, Patron and Master, a truly absolute 
potentate. he Master has many pleasant things to tell of Pepys and 
his library, of the pictures, of the court ‘‘ with the old mullioned windows 
embedded in ivy and the quaint but perky clock turret,’’ of the old 
college accounts. When the college was founded the Master’s income 
was but £8. In theeighteenth century the organist’s salary was £4, and 
he combined his duties with those of butler at Jesus. Yet, in that 
century Magdalene was so advanced as to vote money to make a cold 
bath. This mad project was, however, apparently reconsidered and 
abandoned. 


Luck of the Year, by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen, 6s.) 
PUNCTUALLY as the seasons—the publishing seasons—comes 
another collection of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s “‘ essays, fantasies and stories,” 
reprints for the most part from Punch. None of them shows any falling 
off in that curiosity and zest of living which belongs peculiarly to Mr. 
Lucas but, personally—we never care much for the fantasies; those 
sketches in which walking-sticks or trunks or other inanimate objects 
take up their parable and talk. Our admiration is divided between 
the funny sketches and the restrainedly poignant ones. Of the former, 
the best in the present collection are, perhaps, ‘‘ The Pork Pie,” a 
delicious example of the daunting force of public opinion, and the 
two sketches, ‘‘ The Theatre Party’? and ‘‘'The Chinese Vases,”’ 
which illustrate from different angles ‘‘ the best policy ”’ of honesty. 
Of the other kind—the kind in which Mr. Lucas half shyly draws 
aside for a moment his mantle of urbanity and lets us see the gentle 
heart beneath it—there are two very good examples in ‘“ Justice,” 
the tale of a judge who could not get into Heaven because he pretended 
to be deaf and “‘ didn’t help witnesses ”’ on earth ; and in ‘* One Sunday 
Afternoon,” an account of the destructive mischief that two average 
little boys can and do accomplish on a spring afternoon in default 
of a harmless outlet for their energies. No better tract than this could 
be disseminated by the advocates of Sunday gemes. 


Jeremy and Hamlet, by Hugh Walpole. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 

WHAT makes Jeremy and Hamlet the delightful book which, in spite 
of a few minor blemishes, it is, is the way in which Mr. Walpole takes 
you straight away into the very heart of Jeremy’s personality—and 
lets you realise just what things felt like to Jeremy himself. That, of 
course, would not have been delightful at all if he had not been as sound 
and stout a little boy as ever came home for the holidays at Christmas 
after his first year at preparatory school. But he is. He is sensitive 
enough to feel things badly—injustice, fear, and the difficulties created 
by the two separate loyalties to the authorities and to one’s contem- 
poraries—but in the main he is a very normal boy and a lover of decent 
and jolly things, and the illusion of being Jeremy yourself, which almost 
creeps Over you as you read, is a very pleasant one. The book tells 
the outstanding incidents of something like a year of Jeremy’s life, 
many of them trivial and almost all detached, and Mr. Walpole has 
not strained after effect by exaggerating either their comedy or their 
tragedy. There are some convincing, lightly touched portraits of 
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Mr. Cole, Jeremy’s father, his sister Mary, his Aunt Amy, of his two 
uncles, of Hamlet, his dog, of the old cathedral city of Polchester, and 
of Caerlyon, where the Cole children spent their summer holidays ; 
but Jeremy himself is the real attraction. If you like boys, you will 
like Jeremy and Hamlet, and, if not, you will be well advised to eschew it. 


The Rebel, by H. C. Bailey. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 


MR. BAILEY is a writer in whose quiet but very high skill we long 
since learned to put our trust ; so it is melancholy to realise, as we read 
The Rebel, that this time he has not quite brought it off. Why is it ? 
Has he risked his gift for a tale of attractive tushery and high romance a 
little too near our own times (1866-70) ? Has he shifted the scene 
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of adventure a little too often (England to Ireland, Ireland to Italy, 
Italy to France)? Does he cheat us a trifle by offering us a pair of 
heroes, and then converting one of them, at the very end, into a villain? 
Are his three young women, one too nebulous, one too perverse in 
loving the wrong hero, and one too dangerously unsuited to the needs of 
the right one? Whatever the cause, the effect is a feeling on the part 
of the reader that all of Mr. Bailey is there this time except his heart. 
We find his wit, his elegance, his sensitive, fastidious care; but the 
sudden tremor of passion, the sudden delicate swirl of beauty for which 
he has taught us to watch, we miss, for all our watching, in The Rebel. 
As a good swinging tale of action and stirring adventure the book 
holds its own easily ; if we ask more of Mr. Bailey it is because he has 
made his own standard so high. 





AN ANTIQUARY 


IN LANGUEDOC 


By Srr LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


HIS is a mild plea to the traveller not to regard 
Languedoc as an inconvenient province which lengthens 

the journey from Paris to Vernet les Bains and Barcelona, 

with Carcassonne as a mitigating incident. Let me be 

frank about the Cité of Carcassonne. It is an astonish- 

ing reconstruction, and does credit to the thoroughness 
(‘‘ thoroughly restored” is Mr. Baedeker’s true word) of the 
late M. Viollet-le-Duc, but it is dead. I arrived there in the 
afternoon intending to stay two days, and fled the next morning 
after breakfast. Prodigiously picturesque as it is, I was obsessed 
with the fear that, turning the corner of a bastion, I should be 
confronted by Mr. Douglas Fairbanks scaling a rampart as the 
Black Prince, and I had to go. I am sure that at Los Angeles, 
when they build medizval cities for film stars to dwell in, the 
walls are pointed and the slates are laid just as beautifully as 
at Carcassonne. It took an effort to realise that within the 
great walls of the double enceinte there was once a huddle 
of lean-to’s and stables for the troops of Philippe le Hardi. 
Never was a town so combed and brushed. It has lost even 
the facility of looking French. The church within the Cité 
is better than the walls. Here Mr. Baedeker, with a nice sense 
of restoration values, speaks of it having been “ largely restored.” 
It is better by the difference between “‘ thoroughly ” and “ largely.”’ 
There is no defilement of ba- 
roque. The history of thechurch 
from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century has been wiped 
off, and the marks of the iron- 
clad duster are there. Also I do 
not like having a private bath- 
room (h. and c.) in the ex-palace 
of a bishop, or eating in a coffee- 
room quite so furiously heraldic. 
Narbonne is quite another 
matter. The cathedral is a 
superb fragment, with its un- 
finished choir and transept and 
nothing more: the museum 
in the old archbishop’s palace 
near by is worth a_ long 
journey for people who like 
pottery and a charming gardien 
who loves the things he guards. 
Viollet-le-Duc was so busy 
at Narbonne building a new 
Hétel de Ville in his usual 
polite Gothic that he forgot to 
ruin the old buildings. St. 
Paul Serge is an astonishing 
jumble of periods, all early 
and all fascinating, the sort of 
church that a restorer likes to 
tidy up and make logical and 
orderly. Happily, it has 
escaped, to puzzle and delight. 
Perpignan, I confess, dis- 
appointed me, partly no doubt 
because it is in the throes of 
a housing scheme near the 
Promenade des Platanes; and 
in these matters the French 
have lost their sense of orderli- 
ness. ‘They coquette with the 
idea of the garden city in- 
stead of sticking to the classical 
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principles of town planning, and, having lost the latter, do not 
understand the former. But, for me, Perpignan means Elne, 
eight miles to the south, as enchanting a decayed little town 
as may be found, but in a deep sleep. Elne is Helena, named by 
Constantine to his mother’s memory, and its church was a 
proud cathedral until Perpignan annexed the bishop. The 
white marble cloisters are small and of a noble Romanesque. 
But one must go back to Toulouse to find Romanesque at its 
greatest. Saint Sernin was desperately scraped by Viollet-le- 
Duc, but he could not destroy its spaciousness within. The 
tower and spire have a particular interest for Londoners, for 
they step up like Wren’s St. Bride’s. It is not difficult to 
believe that Wren had a sketch of St. Sernin to influence him. 
There is another English interest. St. Gilbert of Sempringham 
was the only English saint sufficiently inventive to found a 
distinctive monastic order, the Gilbertines. It was a queer 
English compromise, for the lay brothers and sisters were to 
follow the Cistercian rule and the chaplains were canons of St. 
Austin. Gilbert flourished about 1140, and there grew up 
twenty-six houses of his Order. Of the mother house at 
Sempringham nothing is left. Chicksands Priory, where 
Dorothy Osborne wrote her letters, has been altered out of 
knowledge. Watton in the East Riding is the most informing 
of Gilbertine ruins, but St. 
Sernin has most to do with 
Gilbert himself. In the crypt 
is the body of this typically 
English saint, acquired at what 
date I do not know by a 
French king who had a better 
appreciation of St. Gilbert 
than had England. A queer 
finish for the parish priest of 
a Lincolnshire  village—who 
founded an Order almost by 
accident to meet the desire of 
seven Sempringham maidens 
to lead a strict religious life— 
to lie in a gold casket in the 
heart of Languedoc ! 

Mr. Baedeker is very 
tiresome about modern build- 
ings. He does not see them. 
He does not want other people 
to see them. He is stonily 
silent about St. Aubin at 
Toulouse, a noble new church 
in the Romanesque manner. 
It is unfinished, but very well 
worth seeing. 

From Toulouse to Albi. 
What a fortress cathedral! Its 
red brick walls rising like cliffs, 
and the choir a miraculous 
contrast with its exquisitely 
fretted stonework, more deli- 
cate even than Ely’s chapels! 
The way the Department of 
Historic Monuments is restor- 
ing, or, I prefer, repairing, 
the great archbishop’s palace 
is highly satisfactory: the 
tradition of Viollet-le-Duc 
has been put aside. The 
palace is now being equipped 
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as a museum, and they preserve a lead cistern of the thirteenth 
century that came from a church in the town. Albi decays, 
and its narrow streets, full of medieval building, are a miracle 
of squalor, but everyone seems very happy. 

Here let me play the guide book. At Albi the train should 
be forsaken for a car, and cars are cheap at the present exchange. 
I suggest an itinerary. First of all, Cordes, a miraculous-looking 
little medizval city on a hill so steep that you leave the car at 
the foot. Ramparts, three lines of enriching walls, gateways, 
gazebos, and rows of thirteenth century houses make Cordes one 
of the most delightful things in Languedoc. Then Cordes to 
Villefranche, with a fine church, and so to Figeac. Less dramatic 
than Cordes, Figeac is rather more of the middle ages and rather 
more dilapidated. Also, it has the only antiquaire shop in all 
Languedoc, where they will sell you old things at feasible prices. 
From Figeac to Rocamadour is an easy little railway journey, 
but we felt extravagant, took a car and were rewarded. 





FORTRESS CHURCH AT RUDELLE. 
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CORDES : A WATCH TOWER, 


M. Baedeker has not heard of Rudelle,a village with an astonish- 
ing fortified church, that recalls the robust centuries when Langue- 
doc seethed with wars and with heresies that made more wars. 

Rocamadour is the jolliest pilgrimage place, clinging to 
one face of a limestone gorge, and has been, both before and 
since St. Dominic made his pilgrimage there, after settling some 
differences with the Albigenses. There is a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin carved by Zacchaeus after he settled on the 
Roc and took the name of Amadour. There is even more 
authentic paté de foie gras at the Lion d’Or on the table for 
every meal, and to be carried away intins. From Rocamadour 
the train takes you to Brive, a dullish town, where the main 
Orleans line is recovered, and eight hours in a wagon-lit delivers 
you in Paris. 

Languedoc lacks the great Roman monuments of Provence, 
but it is a beloved country, still mediaeval in its bones, and a 
haven for the antiquary. 





THE RUGBY FOOTBALL CENTENARY 


HE celebration of centenaries and other anniversaries 

is a favourite diversion of this nation; and if there is 

no particular reason why we should make a fuss about 

the existence of an institution for a hundred years— 

any more than ninety-nine—still, there is no harm in 
it and it gives everyone an opportunity of saying what a fine 
thing it is, and the older people are given a chance of ‘‘remin- 
iscing’’ with much satisfaction to themselves and _ possible 
interest to the rising generation. 

Rugby enthusiasts, that is to say, all who have played the 
game and many others who have merely watched it, are always 
ready to celebrate the game, and would indeed need little provoca- 
tion,to make an Irish Jubilee of it every year; its survival 
for a hundred years, or even five hundred, is or would be a 
matter for congratulation and rejoicing but not surprise. 

The match on November tst at Rugby between teams 
representing England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales will have 
more interest from a sentimental point of view than any other ; 
it seems a pity that players from the Dominions are not taking 
part, as their share in fostering and developing the game has 
been no small one. 

It is a pity also that we do not know more about William 
Webb Ellis, whose “ fine disregard for the rules’”’ is alleged to 
have been responsible for originating the ‘‘ distinctive feature 
of the Rugby game,” running with the ball in the hands. Was 
he an outlaw, frankly, who picked the ball up in a spirit of 
devilry because it was illegal? Or should we, rather, say that 
he was a worthy successor to Drake whose roving spirit of 
adventure caused him to pick up the ball instead of sailing 
against the Spanish fleet ? Or, unworthy thought, did he pick 
it up in a sudden moment of nervousness? I have seen 
others throw the ball awav in similar circumstances! At all 
events, he has got the credit of initiating a game that is loved 





and played wherever Britons are found; his fame is greater 
even than that of P. J. T. of Staple Inn whose initials alone 
mark the site of his activities and who might have faded into 
obscurity had it not been for Dickens. 

3ut while we honour the memory of Ellis for his contribution 
to the history of sport, are we wise to cast a halo round that 
same “disregard ’’ for the rules? Was it really so “ fine”’ ? 
The imagination shrinks in terror from what might be the conse- 
quences of similar lapses in other fields of sport. What would 
happen if a distinguished contributor to these columns were to 
seize a golf ball suddenly in the middle of a game and run with 
it? Perish the thought! What if Hobbs or Hendren were to 
catch the ball when batting and insist on scoring a try in the 
Pavilion at Lord’s ? Yet we must remember that the authors 
of every revolutionary movement, from Eve downwards, have 
been regarded with suspicion, though their descendants have 
not failed to reap the benefit of their revolt. 

Turning from these serious reflections, let us consider where 
we stand after a hundred years of Rugby football. There have 
been technical changes, but the spirit is the same, and long may 
it last. Many of the changes have been for the better—we no 
longer ‘“‘ hack over” or trip intentionally—but there is still 
room for improvement, particularly in the machinery for putting 
the ball into the scrummage. On the other hand, there are 
some alterations that are regrettable, a certain falling off in the 
standard of kicking, notably in drop-kicking, and a loss of 
individuality in the play of three-quarter backs following 
on the increase in their number and the development of 
passing as a fine art. Whatever the future may hold in 
store for Rugby football, let us hope that two maxims 
at least will never be forgotten: Run straight, and use your 
feet! On these two principles depend all that is best in 
the game. LEONARD R. TOosswi Le. 
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RACING 


SEASON 


HORSE-BREEDING IN IRELAND. 


OMETIMES one feels a bond of sympathy with those old- 
fashioned and strong-minded people for whom the flat- 
racing season ends with the close of the Houghton 
meeting at Newmarket. They wrote ‘“ Finis’’ when 
they left Newmarket yesterday afternoon, and put 

away the book until the first pale primrose appears next spring. 
They refuse to bother with such events as the Liverpool Cup, the 
Derby Cup and the Manchester November Handicap that remain 
to be decided, and ignore the general scramble for prizes that 
marks the last three weeks of the season. Those final three are 
nerve racking weeks, with enormous fields contesting events 
that are generally decided in none too clement weather. They 
appeal primarily to the gamblers, for there is nothing particularly 
interesting in seeing a procession of thirty or forty horses emerging 
from the fog in the last furlong of a race at Manchester. Most 
people are glad to get them over, and continue with the simple 
delights of the season under National Hunt rules. This coming 
season should be a very interesting one if the vitality of the pre- 
liminary meeting at Sandown Park the other day can be taken 
as a criterion. To see fields that aggregated a hundred and 
twenty-one contesting the six events at a jumping meeting is a 
rarity in these days, and it seems to indicate that more people 
are disposed to take a hand in the fascinating winter game. 

It has long been a grievance with those who like to go 
racing in winter that the sport provided is not worth the money 
they pay to see it; and when they find a meeting at which the 
usual prices are charged and a total of twenty to twenty-five 
runners throughout the afternoon, they have very just grounds 
for complaint. It does seem at present as if things will be rather 
better during the coming winter, and one sees evidences of a 
very large number of good class horses being put to hurdling. 
The supply of high-class steeplechasers is, however, still not 
equal to the demand, and it is in this department that progress 
lags most. A quarter of a century and more ago steeplechasing 
had a golden era, and races over hurdles were regarded with a 
slight feeling of contempt. Only horses which were entirely 
incapable of winning under Jockey Club rules were put over 
hurdles. Nowadays the hurdle races are just as important a 
feature of the programmes put forward by racecourse executives 
as the steeplechases, and high-class horses are put to the game in 
increasing numbers, 

Years ago a large majority ot the best steeplechasers came 
from Ireland, where the breeding of such animals was pursued 
scientifically. Such animals were seldom broken until they were 
four years old and seldom seriously prepared for a public engage- 
ment until they were six. They had thus reached complete 
maturity by the time they were exploited, and could be kept fairly 
sound and remain in training for another half dozen years. 
Certainly they were far better than those which had been run 
as two year olds and only had their attention turned to jumping 
when they had become next to useless on the flat. Unfortunately 
for the winter sport, those Irish breeders who specialised in 
raising steeplechasers have found it more profitable to divert 
their attention to breeding animals of a higher class which 
can be sold as yearlings at Doncaster or Newmarket. Some of 
the best chasers of their day were bred in Ireland by little farmers 
who owned only a single mare, but changed conditions have almost 
exterminated this type of individual, though now and again one 
does assert himself. Still, Ireland is the country to which most 
English owners and trainers look when they want to find a good 
‘chaser ; and now that the famous Dublin Horse Show sales are 
once more going strongly, and are having their scope very greatly 
extended so as to provide a better home market, it is probable 
that Irish breeders will pay more attention to combining the pro- 
duction of horses suitable for jumping with those intended to 
win on the flat. The outlook for steeplechasing generally, there- 
fore, seems on the whole a bright one ; 

Mention of breeding and racing in Ireland reminds one 
how these things have triumphed over all the troubles of the 
last five years and how the production of high-class racehorses 
has gone on in that country practically uninterruptedly. A 
visit to the Curragh for the October meeting was most instructive. 
In spite of the very large number of animals which are sold 
out of the country as yearlings, the production of good animals 
is on such an extensive scale that there are plenty left for racing 
at home. Vesington Star, a son of Flying Orb which won the 
National Produce Stakes, is well able to hold his own in any 
company, either in Ireland or in England, and is probably very 
little behind the best English two year old colt of the season. 
He is unbeaten at home, and if it were possible to produce him 
in the best two year old company in England, which I am afraid 
cannot be the case, he would not lack for a legion of supporters. 
It is a commonly repeated saying that the Irish form is 21]b. 
behind the English, but this most certainly does not apply to 
the best animals of both countries. In the St. Leger we saw 
the Irish Two Thousand Guineas winner Soldumeno finish very 
close up, and in front of Ellangowan, the winner of the English 


Two Thousand. There are some weak spots in the Irish form 
it is true, but the best of it is very good. 

When mentioning Vesington Star as the equal of the best 
of the English colts we are mindful of the fact that the two year 
old form offthis season is not of the very highest class. This 
view is subscribed to by Mr. T. F. Dawkins in his compilation 
of the Free Handicap. Last year he placed Town Guard as the 
best of the season’s two year olds with gst. 8lb., Drake with 
gst. 4lb., Legality and Cos with gst. each. This year he does not 
go above gst., which he assigns to Mumtaz Mahal, and he places 
her only 2lb. above Diophon, 4lb. above Purple Shade, 5]b. 
above Straitlace, 6lb. above Heverswood and 7lb. above Arcade, 
which beat her at Kempton. This is taking a very modest view 
of the capacity of a filly which until her fall in the Imperial Produce 
Plate, was being hailed as the wonder of the present century. 
Mr. Dawkins appears to think that she is rather common clay 
after all, and only about as much in advance of her rivals as was 
Town Guard in front of his last season. Most people, however, 
rate her a good deal better than this in spite of her defeat, and 
had she been started for the Free Handicap yesterday it is certain 
that she would have been a good favourite, granted that she 
were known to be thoroughly well and had given her trainer 
complete satisfaction. The unbeaten Purple Shade is placed 
2lb. below Diophon, and this is also an estimate in which every- 
body does not see eye to eye with Mr. Dawkins. The last 
performance of this colt, when he won a Nursery at Manchester, 
was a particularly fine one, and he has every claim to be reckoned 
as the equal of any colt of his age. The story of Purple Shade 
is surely one of the romances of racing. He was bred at a very 
small stud in Ireland, and offered for sale as a yearling in Dublin. 
There he attracted the attention of so great a judge as Mr. Edward 
Kennedy, the breeder of The Tetrarch. Mr. Robert Gore was 
in Ireland at the time and Mr. Kennedy suggested that he should 
buy this yearling. On the day when he came under the hammer, 
however, Mr. Gore had gone off into the country to look at a 
‘chaser, so Mr. Kennedy bought the colt himself for 120 guineas. 
Later he persuaded Mr. Gore, who was a little reluctant, to take 
over the colt, and when that gentleman returned to England 
he passed him on to Mrs. Bancroft, who has since refused an 
offer of £10,000 for him. It is a thousand pities that no impor- 
tant engagements were made for him and that we shall not see 
him competing against the best in the classic races. It is doubtful 
now if we shall see a strong winter favourite for the Derby such 
as Town Guard was last year. Derby winners nowadays do 
not seem to come from the top of the Free Handicap. Papyrus 
was not in the first half dozen last year, and usually those which 
triumph at Epsom are assessed at somewhere around 8st. If 
asked to name the likely Derby winner at this moment, one would 
as soon take St. Germans as anything else, although he has been 
beaten in his three races and has not even been mentioned in 
the Free Handicap. There are great possibilities about this 
half-brother to Buchan by Swynford, which Taylor has not 
seriously attempted to train this season. 

Next week’s racing programme is a very full one, with an 
important handicap, the Great Tom Plate, to be run for at Lincoln 
on Monday. It is an extremely interesting handicap and Dumas, 
which was given only 6st. 2lb, in the Cambridgeshire, is given 8st. 
by the handicapper here. Were Hunting Song sound he might 
be expected to win under 7st. glb., but he was very lame after 
winning at Lingfield and may not be started here. In his 
absence it may be won by The Night Patrol. The programme 
at Liverpool’s Autumn Meeting is always attractive, for Liverpool 
is the only executive in England which favours the ‘‘ mixed ”’ 
meeting, so popular on the Continent, where hurdle races and 
steeplechases find a place on the card among the events on the 
flat. It is probable that in the Cup on Friday Poisoned Arrow 
will be sent to run. He was beaten here last year by the great 
little Selene. Lord Derby has Pharos engaged this year and the 
result of the Cambridgeshire supplies the best indication as to 
his chance here. Should he not run, his owner has another 
attractive candidate in Moabite, which is well handicapped with 
7st. 13lb. If Inkerman is started he will have a good chance for 
this is a high-class staying three year old not far behind the best 
of his year. The Oaks winner, Brownhylda, is another taking 
candidate. Altogether it should provide a most interesting race, 
and one expects to see it won by Poisoned Arrow, with Moabite 
and Brownhylda as the next best. The Grand Sefton Steeple- 
chase is one of the most interesting events of its kind throughout 
the year. Old Tay Bridge seemed very backward in condition 
when he ran at Sandown and cannot hold a strong chance. 
Double Up has been given 12st., and even under this big weight 
one fully expects to see him win, for he has never been beaten over 
a country, although he was disqualified after winning a steeple- 
chase on this course in the spring. Double Up is easily the best 
young ’chaser in training and has already proved his capacity 
to jump the Aintree country. His is a remarkable record both 
on the flat, over hurdles, and over a country. 
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N Wednesday next, 

November 7th, the 

Prince of Wales will 

be going to Win- 

chester to pay an 
official visit to the Stanmore 
Housing Scheme, which the 
Corporation has recently car- 
ried out. Some photographs 
of the work are here reproduced, 
but before going on to say 
something about the scheme 
in detail a few remarks about 
housing in general may appro- 
priately be made. 

In the realm of building 
matter for satisfaction than that 
there is, surely, no greater 
afforded by a comparison be- 
tween the artisans’ houses which 
were put up, say, fifteen or 
twenty years ago and _ those 
which are being erected to-day. 
The difference between them 
is really remarkable, and _ all 
to the credit of the architects 
who have been responsible for 
the work. Instead of being 
commonplace and inferior in design and grouping, they are now, 
in the majority of cases, admirable in both these respects. To 
some extent their virtues arise from the very necessities of 
building expenditure ; that is to say, with labour and materials 
at a quite abnormally high level, it has been imperative to 
eliminate everything that was merely accidental or unessential. 
In this hard school the houses have been evolved. They have 
become simple and direct, free from trappings, and they embody, 
moreover, the principles of good lay-out and economical planning 
which have been so much emphasised during recent years. All 
sorts of materials have been used in their construction, 
but the fact that brick is still the most satisfactory (and 
in most cases the cheapest) material for house building is 
not a little significant, since so many attempts have been 
made to find a substitute for it. 
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BLOCK PLAN. 


The area of the site is 

about 110 acres, of which 

about 53 acres have been 

built upon, in the ratio of 
10 houses to the acre. 
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The Winchester scheme is a very 
admirable example of modern housing, 
and those responsible for it—Mr. 
William Dunn for the lay-out and Mr. 
Curtis Green for the design and actual 
carrying out of the houses—are to be 
congratulated ; albeit the latter’s work 
has been marred to some extent by 
official interference, as will be explained 
later. The lay-out was not an easy 
matter, for when the development 
scheme was begun the military authori- 
ties were in possession of the centre of 
the site, and this area had to be reserved 
to them. Recently they have retired, 
and the open space thus released is 
now being laid out as a_ recreation 
ground. 

The estate is on the western fringe 
of the city, the site comprising about 
110 acres, of which about 53 acres 
have been built upon; and the fact 
that there are only ten houses to the 
acre will indicate that there is none 
of the crowding and cramping familiar 
with pre-war housing. ‘The gardens 
attached to the houses are small, but 
the lay-out allows for convenient allot- 
ments adjoining each group. ‘This is 
an important matter, as a large pro- 
portion of working-class men find it 
both profitable and pleasurable to have 
an allotment, and it is a great drawback 
when this is at some considerable 
distance from their homes. 

The approach is from Airlie Road, 
Here a wide roadway leads across a 
comparatively level area to the high 
ground on the west, and striking out 
from this roadway is a great semi- 
circular road called Stuart Crescent. 
From the centre of this crescent another 
roadway, called King’s Avenue, leads 
through to Stanmore Lane, which is 
an old roadway that winds up to the 
highest part of the estate. ‘The houses 
flanking these roads are not in uniform 


alignment, but have successive breaks in 
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their frontages, and 


their arrangement is broken, too, by “ places,” set facing one 
another at right angles to the main roadway. Interest and 
variety in the general appearance of the scheme is thus attained. 
It relieves what might otherwise be a monotonous range of 
house-fronts. 

The Southern main railway runs along the east side of the 
area, and a special siding was built here so that materials could 
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A PAIR OF COTTAGES. “COUNTRY LIFE. 


be delivered right on to the site, the contractors for the roads 
and houses (Messrs. Holloway Brothers) having continued the 
rails and served the whole of the lower part of the site with their 
own locomotive, with the further assistance of Jubilee rails 
The upper part could not be reached by these means, so the 
haulage had to be done by horse and cart. 


Every part of the work had to be carried out in conformity I 


with the requirements of the Ministry of Health, and all the 
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cane rity eat : — “a — total when several hundred houses 
ee eS ————— are concerned. 

7 ' eer f t : : At Winchester the Ministry of Health insisted 
reer ie ee 7 wine -_ on a number of economies from time to time. These 
| ered i aes FI }Liang Room. involved the elimination of all the specially designed 
* Sedreomiz gy Parlour. , houses at the crossing or junction of the various roads, 
| ' : * and the number of designs was reduced beyond 
= rae : /N_ VW ™----@ | what was desirable in a scheme of this size. More- 
te . Ht TN debaee | ae — over, the scantling of the joinery and the quality 
— ? ” ta er. positat ie tk aN of the timber were reduced beyond what is generally 
alt == Oo at i = eullery’ ye considered good practice. Without doubt, these and 
cn SS. "gf -_— mame *. , similar matters must have been chafing to the archi- 
; fi C “eS tect and to others concerned, but the official rejoinder 
nse would doubtless be that the conditions of the case 
li alia: etait ' were such that the “ best possible,” and not the 

First-floor plan. Ground-floor plan. ‘* best,”” was all that could be afforded. No figures 
PLANS OF A TYPICAL PAIR OF COTTAGES. are available as to what the cost of the scheme has 


: been so far. It must be considerable, bearing in 
types of houses sanctioned by them are to be seen in this mind that so much of the work was done at a time 
Winchester scheme, ranging from two-bedroom houses without when building costs were at their peak; but there is at 
ne a parlour to houses having a parlour and four bedrooms. The least the satisfaction of seeing that the houses are of goodly 
, present rents are 11s. 6d. per week for a two-bedroom house, appearance, and of knowing that they are so much appre- 
12s. 3d. to 13s. gd. for a three-bedroom house without parlour, ciated by the people who live in them. After all, this last 
and 14s. 6d. to 15s. 3d. for a three-bedroom house with parlour, is the thing that matters most, for ‘“ houses are meant to 
these rents being inclusive of rates and taxes. live in, and not to look upon,” as Baccn said three hundred 

The houses are all built of brick, with rrin. hollow walls, years ago. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 

and are roofed with tiles varying in colour : 
and of differing qualities, as were obtainable 
from time to time. For the most part the 
brickwork is set in lime mortar, and very 
good brickwork it is—one could not wish 
to see better—but it is much to be regretted 
that at one period of the work the Authority 
insisted upon the use of coke breeze mortar, 
though this was abandoned eventually, as 
it did not stand the weather. Looking at . rT Te 
the houses which are built with this black : 
mortar, one sees at once how it has destroyed bd | | Ba| a fiw | 

‘ A Lee OE Va AS 





all the quality of the brickwork. Anyone 
unversed in these matters might think that 
the mortar joints were of very small import- 


ance, but in reality they are of the utmost rs : 
LS sik ig eae 








importance, and Mr. Curtis Green’s work - s Sas dicramccath 
has been very sadly marred by this use, 
under official pressure, of coke breeze Copyright. MILNER PLACE. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
mortar. 
There are a certain number of single 
IEE. detached cottages on the area, but the 
majority are in pairs and in blocks of fours 
oads and sixes. Each house has a bathroom, and 
the where this is upstairs a circulating hot-water 
heir supply system is provided. Where the 
ails. bathroom is downstairs the hot water is 
the drawn from the copper. This latter is the 
most economical arrangement that could be 
mity devised. It is to be noted that the copper 
the is raised on brickwork, so that the bottom : 


of it is practically on a level with the 
top of the bath. In this way the hot 
water is fed into the latter by simple 
gravitation. 

Careful study has been given to the 
ispects of the rooms, and no houses of the 
same plan are to be found on both sides 
of the same street. Also, all the accommoda- 
ion is within the main walls ; consequently, 
here are none of those back additions which 
ire so familiar and so deplorable in appear- 
ince. In nearly every case a back porch is 
»rovided, covering the doors of the scullery, 
he w.c. and the fuel store; this being an 
irrangement that avoids the unsatisfactory 
‘:ppearance of three external doors close 
ogether. It provides also a convenient 
lace for boot brushing under cover, and 
t enables the scullery door to be left open 
n bad weather. It would have been an 
idvantage if some protection at the front door 
sould also have been- provided, even in the 
shape of a simple flat hood, but, no doubt, 
this and other desirable features had to be 
eliminated owing to the necessity of keeping 
down the cost; and in housing schemes 
every detail, however small, has to be con- 
sidered, for the elimination of what is no 
large expense as applied to one house becomes _ Copyright. PAULET PLACE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
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TEA CADDIES 


MONG the smaller 
objects of eighteenth 
century furniture some 
of the most finished are 
the caddies for the safe 

keeping of tea, for a _ long 
period an _ expensive com- 
modity. 
tion of the Malay Kati, a 


The word is a corrup- 


weight equivalent to on2 an] 
one-fifth of a pound avoir- 
dupois. In the Madras Courier 
for 1792 “‘ tea in quarter chests 


and caddies is advertised. 
No early use of the word has, 
however, been adduced, and 
Swift, in his “ Directions to 
Servants,” speaks of ‘ the in- 
vention of small chests and 
trunks with lock and_ key 
wherein they keep the tea and sugar.’ In the “ Director ”’ 
among the objects which 
Hepplewhite’s 


“tea chests’? are enumerated 
Thomas Chippendale illustrates, whereas in 
“Guide ’”’ both tea chests and tea caddies are mentioned. 
Although Pepys, always avid of new experiences, mentioned 
taking a cup of tea, ‘‘a China drink,” in 1660, the vear of 
the Restoration of Monarchy, its price was prohibitive until 
the eighteenth century. In 1690, Mary Countess of Argyll 
records in her household accounts that six ounces of tea cost 
{to 16s., and in 1696 Lord Bristol had to pay a couple of sovereigns 
for half a pound. At the close of his life, however, tea had 
dropped in price, and he could purchase it at 16s. to £1 per 
pound. Owing to its high cost tea was drunk not only much 
weaker but in smaller cups than we are accustomed to use at 
the present day, and even the habit of drinking this weak tea 
was at first decreed as ‘‘a base, unworthy, Indian custom.” 
Tea drinking was, however, established as a fashionable custom 
among town dwellers and the Court in the reign of Queen Anne, 
and Pope, writing in 1715 of a lady who had left London after 
the Coronation of George I, says that she went to the country 
To pass her time, ’twixt reading and Bohea 
To muse and spill her sclitary tea. 

It is noted in a pamphlet, dated 1758, that “ prevalent custom 
hath introduced it into every cottage, and my Gammer must have 
her tea twice a day,’’ though the beverage was still suspected 
by some doctors; and Farington, in his entertaining “‘ Diary,” 
mentions a retired doctor who used to prescribe free of charge 
to all his friends except those who drank tea. 

Some early caddies were of wood japanned, and in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is an oblong specimen completely 
painted by Luke Cradock (1660-1717) with spirited farmyard 
scenes. On the front a peacock is spreading his tail among 
classical ruins; the moulded base and top are japanned and 
sprinkled with gold dust (Fig. 1). Several caddies are illus- 
trated in the “ Director’’ of bombé shape, resting on French 
scroll feet and set off by handles and keyhole escutcheons. The 
enrichments are apparently to be of metal embossed and 
chased. The caddy was usually divided into two, for green 
and black tea, or was made in the form of a case containing 
two canisters for the two kinds of tea. In a late Georgian 
tortoiseshell tea caddy in the collection of Colonel Mulliner 
two urn-shaped silver tea canisters are contained, and also 


2.—LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY INLAID TEA CADDIES. 





I.—TEA CADDY, PAINTFD BY LUKE CRADOCK. 





a set of teaspoons, a pair 
tongs, and three mixers wit! 
pierced bowls. 

The Sutton collection i: 


gives a good idea of th 
nice finish of these  littk 
boxes and of their variety 9 
material, even though porce- 
lain, Battersea enamel an 
metal examples are not in 
Canisters were ofte1 
made in pairs, for black anc 
green tea, in cases of woo 
and shagreen, or more rarely 
tortoiseshell and ivory. At 
-adworth three silver canisters 
in the Chinese style, bearing 
the date letter 1760-61, fit into 
a black leather silver-mounted 
case. In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century rolled 
paper work was a fashionable art in England and on the Continent, 
and gilt paper rolls forming a light filagree were used for decorating 
small articles, such as panels of pole screens, caskets and caddies. 
This perishable decoration is protected by mounts, to some extent, 
but the surviving caddies must have always been carefully kept 
and handled. In later mahogany, harewood and _ satinwood 
caddies, inlay and stringing were favourite devices for decoration. 
The stereotyped shell and patera appears in the centre of Jid 
and sides in contrasting wood. In some examples painting 
serves as an enrichment, or contemporary engravings are affixed 
to the surface and varnished. Of the illustrated inlaid wooden 
caddies (Fig. 2) the oval caddy to the right, which is of maple, 
inlaid on the lid and centre front with an oval floral medallion, 
is interesting from the fact of its being signed ‘‘ Gillows, 
Lancaster,’’ the parent house of the well known English firm. 
A tea caddy in the London Museum, in the form of Carlton 
House, acquired some notoriety in its day, and illustrates the 
high price of finished cabinetmaking in the late eighteenth 
century. Made by William Potter of Cornhill, it was valued at 
100 guineas. It was sent to George III for his inspection, but 
the thrifty king suggested it should be raffled for. All the 
Royal Family took tickets, and the amount subscribed was 880 
The maker, who filled up the remaining numbers, won 


cluded. 


guineas. 
the prize. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the oval plan 
is discarded and rectangular caddies usually have sides sloping 
or curving inwards towards the base. The French prisoners 
who were herded together in English camps during the Napoleonic 
wars used to occupy their time in making decorative trifles of 
strawwork and cheap materials; and in Mrs. Edgeworth’s story 
(‘‘ The Will,’ dated 1800), in her ‘“ Popular Tales,’”’ a tea chest 
is made for his mistress by a servant lad who explains that 
“all the difficultiest parts were done by my fellow servant, 
who is more handy like than 1am. He was one of them French 
prisoners.’’ Dating from the last years of the eighteenth and 
sarly nineteenth century are some ivory caddies in the Sutton 
Collection (Fig. 3), which are relieved by contrasting stringing of 
tortoiseshell, ebony and ivory. The example to the right has a 
stopper, not a lid; the other two have a lid raised by a knob or 
handle, and a_ metal shield-shaped plate engraved with the 
original owner’s initials below the escutcheon. 4. 














3-— IVORY TEA CADDIES—TORTOISESHELL AND EBONY LINES. 
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